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ADAMS  UfOAl  r,( 


TO     THE 

RE       A       D       E       R< 

TH  E  two  Volumes  which  now 
appear  were  entirely  printed  be- 
fore the  learned  and  refpe&able  Author 
of  them  died*,  and  were  by  him  de- 
figned  for  publication  in  the  courfe  of  this 
fpring.  Sir  James  Harris,  who  has  for 
fome  years  refided  in  a  public  charader 
at  the  Court  of  Peterfburgh,  on  being  ap^ 
prifed  of  thefe  circumftances,  lignified  his 
defire,  that  as  foon  as  the  Engravings  which 
accompany  thefe  Volumes  mould  be  fi- 
nifhed,  they  might  be  given  to  the  world 
in  the  moft  exac"t  conformity  to  his  Fa- 
ther's intentions.  In  compliance  with  Sir 
James  Harris's  defire3  they  are  now 
prefented  to  the  Public. 

The  Frontifpiece  to  the  fecond  Volume 
was  defigned  by  Mr.  Stuart,  to  whofe 


*  December  22d,  1780,  Ann.  JEt.  72. 

well- 


TO     THE     READER. 

well-known  ingenuity  and  tafte  Mr-  Har* 
ris's  former  works   have  been  indebted 
for  their  very   elegant  decorations.     The 
Back-ground,  or  Scene  of  the  Picture,  is 
the  Peribolus,  or  Wall,  which  enclofes  a 
Gyrnnaflum,  and  the  Portal  thro'  which 
you  pafs  into  it.    On  each  fide  of  the  Portal 
is  a  Statue  placed  in  a  Niche ;   one  of  them 
reprefents  Mercury,   the  -other   Hercules. 
Two  Youths    approach   the   Gyrnnaflum, 
and   a   Philofopher  who  attends  them  is 
fpeaking  to  them  before  they  enter.    Over 
the  Wall  are  feen  the  tops  of  Trees  with 
which   the   Gymnadum  is  planted.     For 
the  paffages  to  which  the  Frontifpiece  re- 
fers, fee  pages  264  and  268. 

The  Engraving  which  is  placed  at 
page  542  of  the  fecond  Volume  was  made 
from  an  Impreflion  in  Sulphur  of  a  Gem, 
probably  an  antique  Gem,  which  Impref- 
fion  was  given  to  Mr.  Harris  by  Mr. 
Hoare   of  Bath.     Its  correfpondence  in 

moft 
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moft  particulars  with  the  figure  of  Her- 
cules defcribed  by  Nicetas,  and  mentioned 
in  pages  306,  307,  induced  Mr.  Harris 
to  imagine  that  it  might  poflibly  be  fome 
copy  or  memorial  of  that  figure,  for  which 
reafon  he  thought  an  engraving  of  it  might 
properly  find  a  place  in  this  work. 

April  1 6th,  1781. 


ERRATA. 

Page  Line 

334.     9.  after  Morfel,  dele  the  Comma. 

»6o.  13.  for  Logic,  read  Rhetoric. 

451.     1.  in  Notes,  for  Heredon,  read  Hovedon. 

553*    S.  for  Penipotentiary,  read  Plenipotentiary* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

4S    the  following    Treatife   was   thought 
too  large  for  one   Volume,  it  has  been 
divided  into  two  Volumes ■,  one  of  which  con- 
tains the   Firft  and  Second   Parts  of  the 
Treatife  -,   the  other,   its  Third  Part. 

The  Numeration  of  the  Pages  is  not 
changed,  but  carried  on  the  fame  thro* 
both  Volumes.  To  this  Numeration  the 
Index  correfponds  ;  and  in  it  the  Capital,  A, 
Jlanding  before  a  Number,  denotes  the  former 
Volume  ;  the  Capital,  B,  in  the  fame  place, 
denotes  the  latter  Volume, 
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I      N      CL    U     I      R      I      E 


Addrest  to  my  much  esteemed 
Relation  and  Friend,  Edward 
Hooper,  Esq^  of  Hurn-Court,  in 
The  County  of  Hants. 

Dear  Sir, 

BEING  yourfelf  advanced  in  years, 
you  will  the  more  eafily  forgive  me, 
if  I  claim  a  Privilege  of  Age?  and  pafs 
from  Philosophy  to  Philology. 

You  may  compare  me,  if  you  pleafe, 
to  fome  weary  Traveller,  who,  having 
long  wandered  over  craggy  heights,  de- 
fcends  at  length  to  the  Plains  below,  and 
hopes,  at  his  Journey  s  End,  to  find  a 
fmooth  and  eafy  Road. 

For  my  Writings  (fuch  as  they  are) 

they  have  anfwered  a   Purpofe  I   always 

wiflied,    if   they  have  led   men   to    in- 

B  fpeft 
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.  fpect  Authors^  farfuperior  to  myfelfi  many 
of  whofe  Works  (like  hidden  Treafures) 
have  lain  for  years  out  of  fight. 

Be  that  however  as  it  may,  I  fhall  at 
lead  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  thus  recording 
our  mutual  Friendship  5  ^Friend/hip, 
which  has  lafted  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  which  I  think  fo  much  for  my  ho~ 
nour,  to  have  merited  fo  long. 

But  I  proceed  to  my  Subject. 

As  the  great  Events  of  Nature*  led 
Mankind  to  Admiration :  fo  Curiofity  to 
/earn  the  Ca.ufe.y  whence  fuch  Events 
fliould  arife,  was  that,  which  by  due  de- 
grees formed  Natural  Philosophy. 


*  Some  of  thefe  great  Events  are    enumerated  by 

Virgil — the   Courfe  of  the  Heavens— Eclipfes  of  the 

Sun  and  Moon  — Earthquakes— the  Flux  and  Reflux  of 

the  Sea—  the  quick  Return  of  Night  in  Winter,  and  the 

Jloiv  Return  of  it  in  Summer.    Virg.  Geor.  II.  475,  &c. 

What 


INQUIRIES. 

What  happened  in  the  Natural  World, 
happened  alfo  in  the  Literary,  Exqui/ite 
Productions  both  in  Prose  and  Verse  in- 
duced men  here  likewife  tofeek  the  Caufe ; 
and  fuch  Inquiries,  often  repeated,  gave 
birth  to  Philology. 

Philology  fhould  hence  appear  to  be 
of  a  moft  comprehenfive  character,  and  to 
include  not  only  all  Accounts  both  of  Cri- 
ticifm  and  Critic \r,  but  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  Letters,  be  it  Speculative  or 
HiforicaL 

The  Treatise,  which  follows,  is  of 
this  Philological  kind,  and  will  confift 
of  three  Parts,  properly  diftin£t  from 
each  other. 

The  First  will  be  an  Invefiigation  of 
the  Rife  and  different  Species  of  Criticism, 
and  Critics. 

B  2  The 
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The  Second  will  be  an  Illustra- 
tion of  Critical  Doctrines  and 
Principles,  as  they  appear  in  distin- 
guished Authors,  as  well  Antient  as 
Modem. 

The,  Third  and  last  Part  will  be 
rather  Historical  than  Critical,  being 
an  Essay  on  the  Taste  and  Lite- 
rature oe  the  middle  Age. 

These  fubjeds  of  Speculation  being 
difpatched,  we  fhall  here  conclude  these 
Philological  Inquiries! 

Flrft  therefore  for  the  Firji,  the  Rise 
and  different  Species  of  Criticism 
and  Critics. 


CHAP 


I  N   0_U   I   R   I    E    S. 


CHAPTER.     I. 

Concerning  the  Rife  of  Criticism  in  its 
First  Species,  the  Philosophical 
—  eminent  perfons,  Creeks  and  Ro- 
mans, by  whom  this  Species  was  culti- 
vated. 


r~  "~"^HOSE,  who  can  imagine  that  the 
JL      Rules  of  Writing  were  firfl  eflab- 
lifhed,  and  that  men  then  wrote  in  con- 
formity to  them,  as   they  make  conferves 
and    comfits     by    referring    to     receipt- 
books,  know  nothing  of  Criticifm,  either 
as  to  its  origin  or  progrefs.     The  truth 
is,  they  were  Authors,  who  made  the  nrft 
good  Critics,  and  not  Critics,  who  made 
the  tirft  good  Authors,  however  writers  of 
later  date  may  have  profited   by  critical 
Precepts. 

If  this  appear  ftrange,  we  may  refer  to 

other  fubje&s.      Can  we  doubt  that  men 

had  Mufic,  fuch  indeed  as  it  was,  before 

B  3  the 
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Part  I.  the  principles  of  Harmony  were  eftablifh- 
ed  into  a  Science  ?  that  Difeafes  were  heal- 
ed, and  Buildings  erected,  before  Medi- 
cine and  Architecture  were  fyftematized 
into  Arts  ?  that  men  reafoned  and  ha- 
rangued upon  matters  of  (peculation  and 
practice,  long  before  there  were  profeft 
teachers  either  of  Logic  or  of  Rhetoric? 
To  return  therefore  to  our  fubject,  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  Criticifm. 

Antient  Greece  in  its  happy  days 
was  the  feat  of  Liberty,  of  Sciences,  and 
of  Arts.  In  this  fair  region,  fertile  of 
wit,  the  Epic  Writers  came  firft ;  then  the 
Lyric ;  then  the  Tragic  \  and  laftly  the 
Hijlorians,  the  Comic  Writers,  and  the  Ora- 
tors,  each  in  their  turns  delighting  whole 
multitudes,  and  commanding  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all.  Now,  when  wife 
and  thinking  men,  the  fubtle  inveftigators 
of  principles  and  caufes,  obferved  the  won- 
derful effect  of  thefe  works  upon  the  hu- 
man mind,  they  were  prompted  to  inquire 

whence 
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whence  this  Jhould proceed;  for  that  it  fhould   Ch.  I. 
happen  merely  from  Chance,    they  could 
not  well  believe. 

Here  therefore  we  have  the  Rise  and 
Origin  of  Criticism,  which  in  its  be- 
ginning was  "  a  deep  and  philofophical 
**  Search  into  the  primary  Laws  and  Ele- 
"  ments  of  good  Writing,  as  far  as  they 
"  could  be  collected  from  the  moil  ap- 
"  proved  Performances." 

In  this  contemplation  of  Authors,  the 
firfl  Critics  not  only  attended  to  the  Powers, 
and   different    Species   of    Words  ;    the 
Force  of  numerous  Compojiiion  whether  in 
prole  or  verfe;  the  Aptitude  of  its  various 
kinds  to  different  jubjeBs-,  but  they  farther 
confidered  that,  which  is  the  bafis  of  all, 
that  is  to  fay  in  other  words,  the  Mean- 
ing or  the  Sense.     This  led  them  at  once 
into  the  raoft  curious  of  fubjecis ;  the  na- 
ture of  Man  in  general ;  the  different  cha- 
racters of  men,  as  they  differ  in  rank  or 
B  4  age; 
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Parti,  age;  their  Reafon  and  their  PaJ]ions\  how 
the  one  was  to  be  perfuaded,  the  others 
to  be  raifed  or  calmed ;  the  Places  or 
Repojitories,  to  which  we  may  recur,  when 
we  want  proper  matter  for  any  of  thefe 
purpofes.  Befides  all  this  they  ftudied  Sen- 
timents and  Manners-,  what  conftitutes  a 
Work,  One ;  what,  a  Whole  and  Parts ; 
what  the  EfTence  of  probable,  and  even  of 
natural  FiBion,  as  contributing  to  confti- 
tute  2ijujl  Dramatic  Fable, 

Much  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Plato.  But  Aristotle 
his  Difciple,  who  may  be  called  the  Syjle- 
matizer  of  his  Matter's  Doctrines,  has  in 
his  two  Treatifes  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric*, 
with  fuch  wonderful  penetration,  deve- 
loped every  part  of  the  fubject,  that  he 
may  be  juftly  called  the   Father  of 


*  To  fuch  as  read  not  this  Author  in  the  Original, 
we  recommend  the  French  Tranflation  of  his  Rhetoric 
by  Cajfandre,  and  that  of  his  Art  of  Poetry  by  Daciery 
both  of  them  elaborate  and  laudable  performances. 

Cri- 
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Criticism,  both  from  the  age  when  he  Ch.  I. 
lived,  and  from  his  truly  tranfcendent  ge- 
nius. The  Criticifm,  which  this  capital 
writer  taught,  has  fo  intimate  a  corres- 
pondence and  alliance  with  Philofophy, 
that  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name,  than 
that  of  Philosophical  Criticism. 

To  Artfiotle  fucceeded  his  Difciple  Theo- 
phraftus,  who  followed  his  matter's  ex- 
ample in  the  ftudy  of  Criticiftn,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
preferved  by  *  Diogenes  Laertius.  But 
all  the  critical  works  of  Theophraftus,  as 
well  as  of  many  others,  are  now  loft. 
The  principal  authors  of  the  kind  now  re- 
maining in  Greeks  are  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
lera,  Dionyjius  of  HalicarnaJ/usy  Dionyjius 
Longinus,  together  with  Hermogenes^  Aph- 
thonius,  and  a  few  others. 

Of  thefe  the  moil  mafterly  feems  to  be 
Demetrius^  who  was  the  earlieft,  and  who 

*  Vid.  Diog  Laert.  L.  V.  f  46,  47.  &c. 

appears 
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Part.  I.  appears  to  follow  the  Precepts,  and  even 
the  Text  of  Arifiotle,  with  far  greater  at- 
tention, than  any  of  the  reft.  His  Ex- 
amples, it  muft  be  confetTed,  are  fometimes 
obfcure,  but  this  we  rather  impute  to 
the  deftructive  hand  of  time,  which  has 
prevented  us  from  feeing  many  of  the  ori- 
ginal authors. 

Dionyjlus  of  Halicarnajjus,  the  next  in 
order,  may  be  faid  to  have  written  with 
judgment  upon  the  force  of  Numerous 
Composition,  not  to  mention  other  tracls 
on  the  fubjecl:  of  Oratory,  and  thofe  alfo 
critical,  as  well  as  hifforical.  Longinus,  who 
was  in  time  far  later  than  thefe,  feems 
principally  to  have  had  in  view  the  Paf- 
Jions,  and  the  Imagination,  in  the  treat- 
ing of  which  he  has  acquired  a  juft  ap- 
plaufe,  and  expreffed  himfelf  with  a  dig- 
nity fuitable  to  the  fubject.  The  reft  of 
the  Greek  Critics,  tho'  they  have  faid, 
many  ufeful  things,  have  yet  fo  minute- 
ly multiplied  the  rules    of  Art,    and  fo 

much 
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much  confined  themfelves  to  the  Oratory   Ch.  I. 
of  the  Tribunal,  that  they  appear  of  no 
great  fervice,  as  to  good  writing  in  general. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  firfl  Critic  of 
note  was  Cicero,  who,  tho'  far.  be- 
low Arijlolle  in  depth  of  philofophy,  may 
be  faid>  like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all 
his  countrymen.  As  his  celebrated  Trea- 
tife  concerning  the  Orator*  is  written  in 
dialogue,  where  the  Speakers  introduced 
are  the  greateft  men  of  his  nation,  wre 
have  incidentally  an  elegant  fample  of 
thofe  manners,  and  that  politenefs,  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  leading  characters 
during  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  There 
we  may  fee  the  behaviour  of  free  and  ac- 


*  This  Treatife,  being  the  "Work  of  a  capital  Ora- 
tor on  the  fubjeft  of  his  own  Art,  may  fairly  be  pro- 
nounced a  capital  Performance. 

The  Proem  to  the  third  Book,  both  for  language 
and  fentiment,  is  perhaps  as  pathetic,  and  in  that  view- 
as  fublime,  as  any  thing  remaining  among  the  "Writ- 
ings of  the  Antients. 

ccmplimed 
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Part  I.  complifhed  men,  before  a  bafer  addrefs 
had  fet  that  ftandard,  which  has  been  too 
often  taken  for  good-breeding  ever  fince. 

Next  to  Cicero  came  Horace,  who  often 
in  other  parts  of  his  writings  ads  the  Cri- 
tic and  Scholar,  but  whofe  Art  of  Poetry 
is  a  ftandard  of  its  kind,    and   too  well 
known  to   need   any   encomium.      After 
Horace  arofe   ^uinclilian,    Cicero's  admi- 
rer,   and  follower,    who   appears  by  his 
works   not   only    learned    and   ingenious, 
but    (what  is  (till  more)    an    honeft  and 
a  worthy   man.      He  likewife  dwells  too 
much  upon  the  Oratory  of  the  Tribunal, 
a  fact  no  way  furpriling,  when   we  con- 
fider  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  an  age, 
when    tyrannic     Government   being   the 
fafhion  of  the  times,  that  nobler  Species  of 
Eloquence,  I  mean  the  popular  and  delibe- 
rative, was,  with  all  things  truly  liberal, 
degenerated  and  funk.     The  latter  Latin 
Rhetoricians  there  is  no  need  to  mention, 

as 
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as  they  little  help  to  illuftrate  the  fubjedt  Ch.  I. 
in  hand-  I  would  only  repeat  that  the 
fpecies  of  Criticifm  here  mentioned,  as  far 
at  leaft  as  handled  by  the  more  able  Maf- 
ters,  is  that  which  we  have  denominated 
Criticism  Philosophical.  We  are  now 
to  proceed  to  another  fpecies. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      II. 

Concerning  the  Progrefs  ^Criticism  in 
its  Second  Species,  the  Historical 
- — Greek  and  Roman  Critics,  by 
whom  this  Species  of  Criticifm  was  cul- 
tivated. 

S  to  the  Criticifm  already  treated, 
we  find  it  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  Author,  but  containing  general 
Rules  of  Art,  either  for  judging,  or  writ- 
ing, confirmed  by  the  example  not  of  one 
Author,  but  of  many.  But  we  know  from 
experience  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  Lan- 
guages, Cufloms,  Manners,  Laws,  Govern- 
ments, and  Religions  infenfibly  change. 
The  Macedonian  Tyranny,  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Chceronea,  wrought  much  of  this 
kind  in  Greece;  and  the  Roman  Tyran- 
ny, after  the  fatal  battles  of  Pharfalia  and 
Philippe  carried  it  throughout  the  known 
world*.     Hence  therefore  of  Things  ob- 


*  See  Hermes,  p.  417,  418. 

folete, 
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folete,  the  Names  became  obfolete  alfo;  and  Ch.  II. 
authors,  who  in  their  own  age  were  intel- 
ligible and  eafy,  in  after  days  grew  diffi- 
cult and  obfcure.  Here  then  we  be- 
hold the  rife  of  a  fecond  race  of  Critic \r, 
the  tribe  of  Scholiafls,  Commentators^  and 
Explainers. 

These  naturally  attached  themfelves  to 
particular  authors.  Ar  if  ar  chits  y  Didy- 
musy  Eufathius,  and  many  others  bellow- 
ed their  labours  upon  Homer ;  Proclus, 
and  Tzetzes  upon  Hefod;  the  fame  Pro- 
clus  and  Olympiodorzis  upon  Plato ;  SimpH- 
ciusy  Ammoniusy  and  Philoponus  upon  Arif- 
fotle ;  JJlpian  upon  Demofhenes ;  Macro- 
bius  and  Afconius  upon  Cicero ;  Calliergus 
upon  Theocritus  ;  Donates  upon  Terence ; 
Servius  upon  Virgil  3  Aero  and  Porphyria 
upon  Horace  ;  and  fo  with  refpect  to 
others,  as  well  Philofophers,  as  Poets  and 
Orators.  To  thefe  Scholiafts  may  be  add- 
ed the  feveral  Compofers  of  Lexicons ; 
fuch  as  He/ychiusj  Philoxenus,  Suidas9  &c. 

alfo 
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Part  I.    alfo  the  Writers  upon  Grammar,  fuch   as 

Apollonius,  Prifcian^  Sofipater  Chari/ius, 
&c.  Now  all  thefe  pains-taking  men, 
confidered  together,  may  be  faid  to  have 
completed  another  fpecies  of  Criticifm,  a 
fpecies  which,  in  diftin&ion  to  the  former, 
we  call  Criticism  Historical. 

And  thus  things  continued,  tho'  in  a 
declining  way,  till,  after  many  a  fevere 
and  unfuccefsful  plunge,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire funk'  through  the  Weft  of  Europe, 
Latin  then  foon  loft  its  purity ;  Greek 
they  hardly  knew  ;  Clafjics,  and  their 
Scholiajts  were  no  longer  ftudied ;  and 
an  Age  fucceeded  of  Legends  and  Cru- 
fades. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Moderns,  eminent  in  the  two  /pedes  of 
Criticifm  before  mentioned^  the  Philoso- 
phical and  the  Historical — the  laft 
Sort  of  Critics  more  numerous- — thofe, 
mentioned  in  this  Chapter,  confined  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 

T  length,  after  a  long  and  barbar-  Ch.IIL 
ous  period,  when  the  (hades  of 
Monkery  began  to  retire,  and  the  light 
of  Humanity  once  again  to  dawn,  the 
Arts  alfo  of  Criticism  infenbbly  re- 
vived. 'Tis  true  indeed,  the  Authors 
of  the  philosophical  sort  (I  mean 
that  which  refpe&s  the  Caufes  and  Prin- 
ciples of  good  writing  in  general)  were 
not  many  in  number.  However  of  this 
rank  among  the  Italians  were  Vida,  and 
the  elder  Scaliger ;  among  the  French 
were  Rapin,  BouhoursJ  Boileau,  together 
G  with 
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Part  I.  with  Bojj'u,  the  mofl  methodic  and  ac- 
curate of  them  all.  In  our  own  Country 
our  'Nobility  may  be  faid  to  have  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves;  LordRoJ common,  in  his 
EJfay  upon  tranjlated  Verfe ;  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  his  Effay  on  Poetry ;  and 
Lord  Shaft ejburyt  in  his  Treatife  called 
Advice  to  an  Author  :  to  whom  may 
be  added  our  late  admired  Genius,  Pope, 
in  his  truely  elegant  poem,  the  EJfay  upon 
Criticifm. 

The  Difcourfes  of  Sir  Jojhua  Reynolds 
upon  Painting  have,  after  a  philofophical 
manner,  inveftigated  the  Principles  of  an 
Art,  which  no  one  in  Practice  has  better 
verified  than  himfelf. 

We  have  mentioned  thefe  Difcourfes, 
not  only  from  their  merit,  but  as  they 
incidentally  teach  us,  that  to  write  well 
upon  a  liberal  Art,  we  mud  write  philofo- 

phically 
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phically — that  all  the  liberal  Arts  in  their  Ch.IIL 
Principles   are  congenial — and   that  thefe 
Principles,   when  traced  to  their  common 
Source,  are  found  all  to  terminate  in  the 
First  Philosophy*. 

But    to   purfue  our   fubjeel: —  How- 
ever frnall   among  Moderns  may   be  the 
number  of  thefe  Philofophical  Critics,  the 
Writers  of  Historical   or  Explana- 
tory Criticism  have  been  in  a  man- 
ner   innumerable.       To    name,    out    of 
many,   only  a  few — of   Italy  were  Be- 
roaldus,  Ficinus,  Vi5loriusy    and  Robertel- 
lus;  of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Germany 
were  Erafmus,  Sylburgius,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Fabricius;   of  France  were  Lambin,  Du 
Vail,    Harduin,   Capper onerius ;    of  Eng- 
land were  Stanley    (editor   of  JEfchylus) 


*  See  Hermes,  p.  128,  and  Phllofoph.  Arrang.  p. 
367.  alfo  the  words,  Firjt  Philofopby,  in  the  Index  to 
thofe  Arrangements. 

C  2  Gataker* 
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Part  I.  Gataker,  Davis,  Clarke,  (editor  of  Homer  J 
together  with  multitudes  more  from  every 
region  and  quarter, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  that  Jlrow  the 

brooks 
In  Vallombrofa — 

But  I  fear  I  have  given  a  itrange  ca- 
talogue, where  we  feek  in  vain  for  fuch 
ill  urinous  perfonages,  as  Sefojlris,  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Ccefar,  Attila,  Tottila,  Tamer- 
lane,  &c.  The  Heroes  of  my  Work  (if 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  them  fo) 
have  only  aimed  in  retirement  to  preient 
us  with  Knowlege,  Knowlege  only  was 
their  Objecl,  not  Havock,  nor  Devalua- 
tion. 

After  Commentators  and  Editors,  we 
muft  not  forget  the  Compilers  of  Lexicons 
and  Di5iionari.es,  fuch  as  Charles  and  Hen- 
ry Stevens,  Favorifius,  ConJJantine,  Bu- 
dceus,  Cooper,  Faber,  VoJJius,  and  others* 

To 
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To  thefe  alio  we  may  add  the .  Authors  Ch.III. 
upon  Grammar ;  in  which  fubjecT:  the 
learned  Greeks,  when  they  quitted  the 
Eaft,  led  the  way,  Mofchopulus,  Chryfo- 
loras,  Lafcaris,  'Theodore  Gaza  ;  then  in 
Italy,  Laurentius  Valla ;  in  England,  Gro- 
cin  and  Linacer;  in  Spam,  San£iius*\  in 
the  Low  Countries  Vojjius ;  in  France, 
Cafar  Scaliger  by  his  refidence,  tho'  by 
birth  an  Italian,  together  with  thofe  able 


*  Sanctius,  towards  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  was  ProfefFor  of  Rhetoric,  and  of  the  Greek 
Tongue,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Salamanca.  He  wrote 
many  works,  but  his  moft  celebrated  is  that,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Sanftii  Minerva,  feu  de  Caufu  Lin- 
gua Latina.  This  invaluable  Book  (to  which  the 
Author  of  thefe  Treatifes  readily  owns  himfelf  In- 
debted for  his  firji  rational  Ideas  of  Grammar  and 
Language)  was  published  by  Sanftius  at  Salamanca  in 
the  Year  1587.  Its  fuperior  merit  foon  made  it 
known  thro*  Europe,  and  caufed  it  to  pafs  thro'  many 
Editions  in  different  places.  The  moft  common  Edi- 
tion is  a  large  octavo  printed  at  Amjlerdam  in  the  year 
j 733,  and  illuftrated  with  Notes  by  the  learned  Peri-, 
zoriiut. 

C  3  Writers 
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Part  I.  Writers  Mejf.  de  Port  Roial.  Nor  ought  wa 
to  omit  the  Writers  of  Philological  Epijlles, 
iuch  as  Emanuel  Martin  *j  nor  the  Writers 
of  Literary  Catalogues  (in  French  called 
Catalogues  RaifonneesJ  fuch  as  the  account 
of  the  Manufcripts  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Vienna,  by  Lambecius  j  or  of  the 


*  Emanuel  Martin  was  Dean  of  Allcant  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  Century.  He  appears  from 
his  writings,  as  well  as  from  his  hiftory,  to  have 
been  a  perfon  of  pleafing  and  amiable  manners ;  to 
have  been  an  able  antiquarian,  and  as  fuch,  a  friend 
to  the  celebrated  Monifaucon ;  to  have  cultivated 
with  eagernefs  the  various  ftudies  of  Humanity,  and 
to  have  written  Latin  with  facility  and  elegance. 
His  Works,  containing  twelve  Books  of  Epiftles, 
and  a  few  other  pieces,  were  printed  in  Spain  about 
the  year  1735,  at  the  private  expence  of  that  re- 
fpeftable  ftatefman  and  fcholar,  Sir  Benjamin  Keene^ 
the  BritiJJ)  Ambaffador,  to  whom  they  were  inferibed 
in  a  Cla'ffical  Dedication  by  the  learned  Dean  him- 
felf,  then  living  at  Alicant.  As  Copies  of  this  Edi- 
tion foon  became  fcarce,  the  Book  was  reprinted 
by  IffjTei'vgiui,  in  a  fair  Quarto  (the  two  Ton-.cs 
being  ufualiy  bound  together)  at  Anxlhrdcm  in  the 
year   1738, 

Arabic 
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Arabic  Manufcripts   in  the   Efcurial  Li-   Ch.TII. 
brary,  by  Michael  Cafiri*. 


*  Michael  Casiri,  the  learned  Librarian  of  the 
Efcurialy  has  been  enabled  by  the  Munificence  of  the 
lafb  and  the  prefent  Kings  of  Spain,  to  publifh  an 
accurate  and  erudite  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  Manu- 
fcripts in  that  curious  Library,  a  Work  well  be- 
coming its  Royal  Patrons,  as  it  gives  an  ample  Exhi- 
bition of  Arabic  Literature  in  all  its  various  Branches 
of  Poetry,  Philofophy,  Divinity,  Hiftory,  &c.  But 
of  thefe  Manufcripts  we  fhall  fay  more  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, fubjoined  to  the  End  of  thefe  Inquiries. 


C  4  CHAP. 
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P.I. 

CHAP.     IV. 

Modern  Critics  of  the  Explanatory  kind* 
commenting  Modern  IV r iters — Lexico- 
graphers— Grammarians — Tranjlators. 

THO'  much  Historical  Expla- 
nation has  been  beftowed  on  the 
antient  Claffics,  yet  have  the  Authors  of 
our  own  Country  by  no  means  been  for- 
gotten, having  exercifed  many  Critics  of 
Learning  and  Ingenuity, 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  (befides  his  fine 
Edition  of  Theocritus)  has  given  a  cu- 
rious Hiftory  of  Englijh  Poetry  during 
the  middle  Centuries;  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  much 
accurate  and  diverfified  Erudition  upon 
Chaucer;  Mr.  Upton,  a  learned  Comment 
on  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spencer ;  Mr.  Addu 
fbn,  many  polite  and  elegant  Spectators 
on  the  Conduct  and  Beauties  of  the  Para-* 
dife   Loft-,   Dr.  Warton^  an  EJJay  on  the 

Genius 
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Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  a  work  filled  Ch.IV. 
with  Speculations,  in  a  tafte  perfectly 
pure.  The  Lovers  of  Literature  would 
not  forgive  me,  were  I  to  omit  that  orna- 
ment of  her  Sex  and  Country,  the  Cri- 
tic and  Patronefs  of  our  illuftrious  Shak- 
fpeare,  Mrs.  Montagu,  For  the  honour  of 
Criticism  not  only  the  Divines  already 
mentioned,  but  others  alfo,  of  rank  ftill 
fuperior,  have  beftowed  their  labours  up- 
on our  capital  Poets*,  fufpending  for  a 
while  their  feverer  ftudies,  to  relax  in  thefe 
Regions  of  Genius  and  Imagination. 

The  Dictionaries  of  Mmjhew,  Skinner, 
Spelman,  Sumner,  "Junius,  and  Johnjbn, 
are  all  well  known,  and  juftly  efteemed. 
Such  is  the  Merit  of  the  laji,  that  our 
Language  does  not  poflefs  a  more  co- 
pious learned  and  valuable  Work,  For 
Grammatical  Knowlege  we  ought  to  men- 
tion with  diftin&ion  the  learned  prelate, 


*  Sbakfpeare,  Milton,  Cowky,  Pope. 

Dr. 
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Part  1.    Dr.  Lowth,    Bifhop  of    London  .  e 

admirable  tract  on  the  Grammar  of  the 
Knglifh  Language  every  Lover  of  that 
Language  ought  to  ftudy  and  underftand, 
if  he  would  write,  or  even  fpeak  it,  with 
purity  and  precifion. 

Let  my  Countrymen  too  reflect,  that 
in  ftudying  a  Work  upon  this  fubjecl:,  they 
are    not   only  fludying   a    Language,    in 
which  it  becomes  them  to  be  knowing,  but 
a  Language,  which  can  boaft  of  as  many 
good  Books,    as    any   among   the   living, 
or  modern  Languages  of  Europe.      The 
Writers,    born    and    educated    in    a  free 
Country,   have  been  left  for  years  to  their 
native  Freedom.     Their  Pages   have  been 
never  defiled  with  an  Index  expurgatorius, 
nor  their  Genius  ever  {hackled  with  the 
terrors  of  an  Inc|uifition. 

May  this  invaluable  Privilege  never  be 

impaired  either  by  the  hand  of  Power,  or 

by  licentious  Abufe. 

Fsr- 
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Perhaps  with  the  Critics^//?  defcribed  Ch.IV. 
I  ought  to  arrange  Translators,  if  it 
be  true  that  c£ranJlation  is  a  Species  of  Ex- 
planation, which  differs  no  otherwife  from 
explanatory  Comments,  than  that  thefe 
attend  to  Parts,  while  Tranfiation  goes  to 
the  Whole. 

Now  as  Tranjlators  are  infinite,  and 
many  of  them  (to  borrow  a  phrafe  from 
Sportfmen)  unqualified  Perfons,  I  fhall 
enumerate  only  a  few,  and  thofe,  fuch 
as  for  their  merits  have  been  defervedly 
efteemed. 

Of  this  number  I  may  very  truly  rec- 
kon Meric  Casaubon,  the  Tranflator  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  -,  Mrs.  Carter,  the 
Tranflator  of  EpicJetus;  and  Mr.  Syden- 
ham, the  Tranflator  of  many  of  Plato's 
Dialogues.  All  thefe  feem  to  have  accu- 
rately underjlood  the  original  Language, 
from  which  they  tranflated.  But  that  is 
not  all.      The  Authors  tranflated  being 

Phi- 
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Part  I.  Philofophers,  the  Tranflators  appear  to 
have  ftudied  the  Style  of  their  Philofophy, 
well  knowing  that  in  antient  Greece  every 
Sect  of  Philofophy,  like  every  Science  and 
Art,  had  a  Language  of  its  own  *. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  refpectable 
names  of  Melmoth  and  of  Hampton^  of 
Franklyn  and  of  Potter ;  nor  mould  I 
omit  a  few  others,  whofe  labours  have  been 
fimilar,  did  I  not  recollect  the  trite,  tho' 
elegant  admonition, 

fugit  irreparabile  tempus, 

Singula  dum  capti  circumveclamur  amore. 

Virg. 

Yet  one  Tranilation  I  can  by  no  means 
forget,  I  mean  that  of  Xenophoris  Cyropce- 
di&,  of  the  Injlitution  of  Cyrus,  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Maurice  Ashley  Cowper, 
ion  to  the  fecond  Earl  of  Shaft  ejhury,  and 
brother  to  the  third,  who  was  Author  of 


*  See  Hermes,  p.  269,  270. 

the 
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the  Charat~ieriflics.  This  Tranflation  is  Ch.VJ. 
made  in  all  the  Purity  and  Simplicity  of 
the  Original,  and  to  it  the  Tranflator  has 
prefixed  a  truly  philofophical  Dedication, 
addreffed  to  my  Mother,  who  was  one  of 
his  Sifters. 

I  esteem  it  an  honour  to  call  this  Au- 
thor my  Uncle,  and  that  not  only  from  his 
Rank,  but  much  more  from  his  Learn* 
ing,  and  unblemifhed  Virtue  -,  Qualities, 
which  the  Love  of  Retirement  (where  he 
thought  they  could  be  beft  cultivated)  in- 
duced him  to  co?2ceaI,  rather  than  to  pro- 
duce in  public. 

The  firffc  Edition  of  this  Tranflation* 
confifting  of  two  octavo  Volumes,  was 
published  foon  after  his  deceafe,  in  the  year 
1728.  Between  this  time  and  the  year 
1 770,  the  Book  has  paft  thro'  a  fecond  and 
a  third  Edition,  not  with  the  eclat  of  po- 
pular Applaufe,  but  with  the  filent  appro- 
bation of  the  ftudious  Few. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Rife  of  the  third  Species  of  Criti- 
cism, the  Corrective — praclifed  by 
the  Antiejits,  but  much  more  by  the  Mo- 
derns ^  and  why. 

UT  we  are  now  to  inquire  after  an- 
other species  of  Criticism.  All 
antient  books,  having  been  preferved  by 
Tranfcription,  were  liable  thro'  Ignorance, 
Negligence,  or  Fraud)  to  be  corrupted  in 
three  different  ways,  that  is  to  fay,  by 
Retrenchings,  by  Additions,  and  by  Al- 
terations. 

To  remedy  thefe  evils,  a  third  Sort  of 
Criticifm  arofe,  and  that  was  Criticism 
corrective.  The  Bufinefs  of  this  at 
frjl  was  painfully  to  collate  all  the  various 
Copies  of  authority,  and  then,  from  amidft 
the  variety  of  Readings  thus  collected,  to 
eftablifh  by  good  reafons  either  the  true, 

or 
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or  the  tnoft  probable.      In  this  fenfe  we  Ch.V. 
may  call  fuch  Criticism  not  only  cor- 
rective,  but  AUTHORITATIVE. 

As  the  number  of  thefe  Corruptions 
muft  needs  have  increafed  by  length  of 
time,  hence  it  has  happened  that  Correc- 
tive Criticifm  has  become  much  more  ne- 
ceffary  in  thefe  latter  ages,  than  it  was  in 
others  more  antient.  Not  but  that  even 
in  antient  days  •various  Readings  have 
been  noted.  Of  this  kind  there  are  a 
multitude  in  the  Text  of  Homer ;  a  facT: 
not  fingular,  when  we  confider  his  great 
antiquity.  In  the  Comments  of  Ammo- 
nias and  Philoponus  upon  Ariftotle,  there 
is  mention  made  of  feveral  in  the  text  of 
that  Philofopher,  which  thefe  his  Com- 
mentators compare  and  exanine. 

We  find  the  fame  in  Aulus  Gellius^  as 
to  the  Roman  Authors;  where  it  is  with- 
al remarkable,    that,    even  in   that  early 
period,  much  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  the  au- 
thority 
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Part  I.  thority  of  antient  Manufcripts  *,  a  Read- 
ing in  Cicero  being  ju (lifted  from  a  Copy 
made  by  his  learned  freedman,  Tiro ; 
and  a  Reading  in  Virgil's  Georgics,  from  a 
Book,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Vir- 
gil's  Family. 

But  fince  the  revival  of  Literature,  to 
correct  has  been  a  bufinefs  of  much  more 
latitude,  having  continually  employed,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  both  the  Pains  of 
the  moft  laborious,  and  the  Wits  of  the 
moft  acute.  Many  of  the  learned  men 
before  enumerated  were  not  only  famous 
as  hijiorical  Critics,  but  as  corrective  alfo. 
Such  were  the  two  Scaligers  (of  whom 
one  has  been  J  already  mentioned)  the  two 
Cafaubonsy  Salmajius,  the  Heinfei,  Grce- 
vius,  the  Gronovii,  Burman,  Kujler,  Wajfe^ 
Bentley,  Pearce,  and  Markland.  In  the 
fame  Clafs,  and  in  a  rank  highly  emi- 
nent,   I   place  Mr.   Toupe   of  Cornwall, 


*  See  Aulus  Gellius,  Lib.  I.  c.  7-  and  21.  Macroh* 
Saturn.  Lib.  I.  c.  5, 
t  Pag.  17. 

who> 
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who,  in  his  Emendations  upon  Suidas,  and  Ch.V. 
his  Edition  of  Lcngimis,  has  fhewn  a  cri- 
tical'acumen,  and  a  compafs  of  learning, 
that  may  juftly  arrange  him  with  the  moil 
diftinguifhed  fcholars.  Nor  muft  I  for- 
get Dr.  Taylor,  Residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's,  nor  Mr.  Upton,  Prebendary  of 
Rochefter.  The  former,  by  his  Edition  of 
Demoflhenes  (as  far  as  he  lived  to  carry  it), 
by  his  LyfiaSy  by  his  comment  on  the 
Marmor  Sandvicenje?  and  other  critical 
pieces  ;  the  latter,  by  his  correct  and  ele- 
gant Edition,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  Ar- 
riaris  Epideius  (the  fir  ft  of  the  kind  that 
had  any  pretentions  to  be  called  com- 
plete), have  rendered  themfelves,  as  Scho- 
lars, laPcing  ornaments  of  their  Coun- 
try. Thefe  two  valuable  men  were  the 
Friends  of  my  youth ;  the  companions 
of  my  facial,  as  well  as  my  literary 
hours.  I  admired  them  for  their  Eru- 
dition: I  loved  them  for  their  Virtue  -,  they 
are  now  no  more— - 
ihs  fait  em  accumulem  dcnis,,  etfungar  inani 
Munere  — —  Vi  r  g. 

D  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VI. 

Criticism  may  have  been  abused  —  Tet 
defended,  as  of  the  lajl  Importance  to 
the  Caufe  of  Literature. 

UT  here  was  the  misfortune  of  this 
laft  fpecies  of  Criticifm.  The  beft 
of  things  may  pafs  into  abufe.  There 
were  numerous  Corruptions  in  many  of 
the  fiaeft  authors,  which  neither  antient 
Editions,  nor  Manufcripts  could  heal. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  ? — Were  Forms 
fo  fair  to  remain  disfigured,  and  be  feen 
for  ever  under  fuch  apparent  blemifhes  ? 
— "  No  (fays  a  Critic),  "  Conjecture 
"  can  cure  all  —  Conjecture,  whofe  per- 
"  formances  are  for  the  moft  part  tnore 
"  certain  than  any  thing,  that  we  can 
"  exhibit  from  the  authority  of  Manu- 
"  fcripts*," — We  will  not  afk,  upon  this 


*  Plura  igitur  in  Horatianis  his  curis  ex  Conjeffura 
exhihetmu,  qv.am  ex  Codicum  fuhfidio  \  et,  nifi  me  omnia 
fallunt)  p'ierumque  certiora.     Bentleii  Prafat.  ad  Horat. 

won- 
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wonderful  affertion,  howt  if  fo  certain,  Ch.VL 
can  it  be  called  ConjiBure? —  ,Tisi  enough 
to  obferve  (be  it  called  as  it  may)  that  this 
fpirit  of  Conjecture  has  too  often  pail  into 
an  intemperate  e; tcefa ;  and  then,  what- 
ever it  may  have  boafted,  has  done  more 
miichief  by  far  than  good.  Authors  have 
been  taken  in  hand,  like  anatomical  fub- 
jeels,  only  to  difplay  the  fkill  and  abilities 
of  the  Artift;  fo  that  the  end  of  many  an 
Edition  feems  often  to  have  been  no  more, 
than  to  exhibit  the  great  fagacity  and 
erudition  of  an  Editor.  The  Joy  of  the 
talk  was  the  Honour  of  mending,  while 
Corruptions  were  fought  with  a  more  than 
common  attention,  as  each  of  them  af- 
forded a  teftimony  to  the  Editor  and  his 
Art. 

And  here  I  beg  leave,  by  way  of  di- 
gretiion,  to  relate  a  fhort  fiory  concerning 
a  noted  Empiric.  *'  Being  once  in  a  ball- 
"  room  crowded  with  company,  he  was 
"  afked  by  a  gentleman,  what  he  thought 
D  2  of 
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"  °ffuch  a  lady  %  was  it  not  pity  that  foe 
"  fquinted? —  Squint!  Sir!  replied  the 
"  doctor,  I  wife  every  lady  in  the  room 
"  fquinted;  there's  not  a  man  in  Europe  can 
t(  cure  fquinting  hut  my f elf** 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjec"t. — Well  in- 
deed would  it  be  for  the  caufe  of  letters, 
were  this  bold  conjedlural  fpirit  confined 
to  works  of fecond  rate,  where  let  it  change, 
expunge,  or  add,  as  happens,  it  may  be 
tolerably  fure  to  leave  matters  as  they 
were ;  or  if  not  much  better,  at  leaft  not 
much  worfe.  But  when  the  divine  Ge- 
nitifes  of  higher  rank,  whom  wre  not  only 
applaud,  but  in  a  manner  revere,  wThen 
thefe  come  to  be  attempted  by  petulant 
.Correctors,  and  to  be  made  the  fubjecl:  of 
their  wanton  caprice,  how  can  wre  but 
exclaim  with  a  kind  of  religious  abhor- 
rence, 

——-procul!  0  !  procul  efte  profani  I 

These 
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These  fentiments  may  be  applied  even  Cb.VI. 
to  the  celebrated  Benthy.  It  would  have 
become  that  able  writer,  tho'  in  litera- 
ture and  natural  abilities  among  the  ftrft 
of  his  age,  had  he  been  more  temperate 
in  his  Criticifm  upon  the  Paradife  loft  ', 
had  he  not  fo  repeatedly  and  injuri- 
oufly  offered  violence  to  its  Author,  from 
an  affe&ed  fuperiority,  to  which  he  had 
no  pretence.  But  the  rage  of  ConjeBure 
feems  to  have  feized  him,  as  that  of  Jea*- 
loufy  did  Medea  *  ;  2l  rage,  which  fhe  con- 
feft  herfelf  unable  to  refift,  altho*  fhe 
knew  the  mifchiefs,  it  would  prompt  her 
to  perpetrate. 

And  now  to  obviate  an  unmerited  Cen- 
fure,  (as  if  I  were  an  enemy  to  the  thing* 
from  being  an  enemy  to  its  abufe)  I  would 
have  it  remember 'd,  'tis   not  either  with 


*  See  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  v,  1 078.     Se£  alfo 
Pbilofoph.  Arrangements,  p.  428. 

D   7  Criticifm 
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Part  I.  Criticifm  or  Critics^  that  I  prefume  to  find 
fault.  The  Art,  and  its  Profeffors,  while 
they  practife  it  with  temper,  1  truly  ho- 
nour -,  and  think,  that,  were  it  not  for 
their  acute  and  learned  labours,  wTe  fhould 
be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  age 
of  dunces. 

Indeed  Critics  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
■the  metaphor)  are  a  fort  of  Majiers  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  Court  of  letters,  thro' 
whofe  affift.ance  we  are  introduced  into 
fome  of  the  fir  ft  and  beft  company. 
Should  we  ever,  therefore,  by  idle  preju- 
dices againft  pedantry,  verbal  accuracies, 
and  we  know  not  what,  come  to  flight 
their  art,  and  reject  them  from  our 
favour,  'tis  well  we  do  not  flight  alfo 
thole  Clajjics,  with  whom  Criticiftn  con- 
verfes,  becoming  content  to  read  them 
in  translations,  or  (what  is  ftill  worfe) 
in  tranflations  of  tranflations,  or  (what  is 
worfe  even  than  that)    not   to  read  them 

at 
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at  all.     And  I  will  be  bold  to  affert,    if  Ch.VI. 
that  fliould  ever  "happen,  we  fhall  fpeedily  *"■"""*"" 
return  into  thofe  days  of  darknefs,    out 
of  which  we  happily  emerged  upon  the 
revival  of  antient  Literature. 


D  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VII. 

Conclufion  —  'Recapitulation  —  Preparation 
for  the  Second  Part, 

N  D  fo  much  at  prefent  for  Critics^ 
and  learned  Editors.    So  much  alfo 
for  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Criticism; 
which  has  been  divided  into  three  [pedes, 
the    philosophical,    the    historical, 
and  the   corrective;    the  philosophi- 
cal,   treating  of  the  principles,  and  pri- 
mary caufes  of  good  'writing  in  general;  the 
historical,  being  converfant  in  particu- 
larfacls,  cufloms^phrafes,  &c.  and  the  Cor- 
rective being  divided  into  the  autho- 
ritative  and  the   conjectural;  the 
authoritative,  depending  on  the  Colla- 
tion of  Manufcripts  and  the  bejl   'Editions  ; 
the  conjectural,    on  the  Sagacity  and 

Erudition  of  Editors  ®. 

As 


*  For  the  First  Species  of  Criticism,  fee  p. 
6.     For  the  Second  Species,  fee  p.  14.     For  the 

Third 
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As   the  Firji  Part  of  thefe    Inquiries    Chap, 
ends  here,  we  are  now  to  proceed  to  the      vll. 
Second  Part,  a  Specimen  of   the  Doc- 
trines and  Principles  of  Criticism, 

as  they  are  ilk f  rated  in  the  Writings  of  the 
moji  dijl inguif tied  Authors. 


Third  Species,  fee  p.  30,  to  the  end  of  the  Chapter 
following,  p.  39. 

There  are  a  few  other  Notes  befides  the  preced- 
ing ;  but  as  fome  of  them  were  long,  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended for  that  reafon  that  they  might  too  much 
interrupt  the  Continuity  of  the  Text,  they  have  been 
joined  with  other  pieces,  in  the  forming  of  an  Appen- 
dix. 


End  of  the  First  Part, 
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PART     THE     SECOND. 

INTRODUCTION. 

WE  are,  in  the  following  Part  of  Part II 
this  Work,  to  give  a  Specimen 
of  thofe  Doctrines,  which,  having  been 
jlightly  touched  in  the  Firft  Part,  we  are 
now  to  illuftrate  more  amply,  by  refer- 
ring to  Examples,  as  well  antient  as 
modern. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  among 
Writers  the  Epic  came  first  *j  it  has 
been  hinted  likewife,  that  Nothing  ex- 
cellent IN  A  LITERARY  WAY  HAP- 
PENS   MERELY    BY    CHANCE")-, 

*  P-  6.     .  f  p.  7. 

Men- 
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Part  II.  Mention  alfo  has  been  made  of  Nu- 
merous Composition*,  and  the  force  of 
it  fuggefted,  tho*  little  faid  farther. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  Theory  of 
Whole  and  Parts  f,  fo  effential  to  the 
very  being  of  a  legitimate  Compofition  -, 
and  the  Theory  alfo  of  Sentiment 
and  Manners  J,  both  of  which  naturally 
belong  to  every  Whole,  called  Dramatic, 

Nor  can  we  on  this  occafion  omit  a 
few  Speculations  on  the  Fable  or  Ac- 
tion; Speculations  neceflarily  connected 
with  every  Drama,  and  which  we  {hall 
illuilrate  from  Tragedy,  its  moft  finking 
Species, 

And  here,  if  it  fhould  be  objected  that 
we  refer  to  Englifh  Authors,  the  Connec- 
tion fhould  be  remembered  between  good 
Authors  of  every  Country,  as  far  as  they 
all  draw  from  the  fame  Sources,  the  Sources 
I  mean  of  Nature  and  of  Truth.     A  like 

*  p.  7.  f  P  8.  I  p.  8. 

Apology 
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Apology  may  be  made  for  Inquiries  con-  Part  II. 
cerning  the  English  Tongue,  and  how 
far  it  may  be  made  fucceptible  of  Clajjic 
Decoration.  All  Languages  are  in  fbme 
degree  congenial,  and,  both  in  their  Matter 
and  their  Form,  are  founded  upon  the 
fame  Principles*.  * 

What  is  here  faid,  will,  we  hope,  fuf- 
fkiently  juftify  the  following  Detail  ; 
a  Detail  naturally  arifing  from  the  former 
part  of  the  Plan,  by  being  founded  upon 
expreffions,  not  fufficiently  there  developed. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  Firft ;  that  the 
Epic  Poets  led  the  way,  and  that 
Nothing  excellent  in  a  literary 
view  happens  merely  by  Chance. 


*  Hermes,  p.  349. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER.     I. 

That  the  Epic  Writers  came  first, 
and  that  nothing  excellent  in  Li- 
terary Performances  happens  merely 
from  Chance  —  the  Causes,  or  Rea- 
sons of  fuch  "Excellence,  illujlrated  by 
"Examples. 

T  appears,  that  not  only  in  Greece, 
but  in  other  Countries,  more  barbarous, 
the  firft  Writings  were  in  Metre* \  and  of 
an  Epic  Caft,  recording  Wars,  Battles, 
Heroes,  Ghofts ;  the  Marvellous  always, 
and  often  the  Incredible.  Men  feemed  to 
have  thought,  that  the  higher  they  foared, 
the  more  important  they  mould  appear ; 
and  that  the  common  Life,  which  they 
then  lived,  was  a  thing  too  contemptible 
to  merit  Imitation. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  not  till 
this  Common  Life  was  rendered  refpectable 

*  Temple's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  239.  Fol.  Edit. 

by 
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by  more  refined  and  poli/hed  Manners,  that    Ch.  I. 
Men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  fo  as  to 
gain  them  applaufe. 

Even  in  Greece  itfelf,  Tragedy  had 
attained  its  maturity*  many  years  before 
Comedy,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing 
the  age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with 
that  of  Philemon  and  Menander. 

For  owfehes,  we  mall  find  moft  of  our 
firft  Poets  prone  to  a  turgid  Bombaft,  and 
mod:  of  our  firft  Prof  die  Writers  to  a 
pedantic  Stiffhefs,  which  rude  Styles  gra- 
dually improved,  but  reached  not  a  ClaiE- 
cai  Purity  fooner  than  Tillotfon,  Dryden, 
Addifon,  Shaftejbury,  Prior,  Pope,  At- 
terbury,  Sec.  &c. 

As  to  what  is  afiferted  foon  after  upon 
the  Efficacy  of  Caufes  in  Works  of  In- 
genuity  and  Art,  we  think  in  general, 
that  the  Effecl  mud  always  be  propor- 
tioned to  its   Caufe,     'Tis  hard  for  him, 


*  Ariftot.  Poet.  c.  4.  p.  227.  Edit.  Sylb.      Alfo 
Chara&eriftics,  Vol.  I.  p.  244. 

who 
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Part  II.  who  reafons  attentively,to  refer  to  Chance 
any  fuperlaiive  Production  *. 

Effects  indeed  ftrike  us,  when  we 
are  not  thinking  about  the  Cause  ;  yet 
may  we  be  afiured,  if  we  reflect,  that  a 
Cause  there  is,  and  that  too  a  Cause 
intelligent,  and  Rational.  No- 
thing would  perhaps  more  contribute  to 
to  give  us  a  Tajie  truly  critical,  than  on 
every  occafion  to  invefiigate  this  Caufe ; 
and  to  afk  ourfelves,  upon  feeling  any 
uncommon  Effect,  why  we  are  thus  de- 
lighted ;  why  thus  affected ;  why  melted 
into  Pity ;  why  made  to  fhudder  with 
Korrour  ? 

Till  this  Why  is  well  anfwered,  all 
is  Darknefs,  and  our  Admiration,  like  that 
of  the  Vulgar 3  founded  upon  Ignorance. 

To  explain  by  a  few  Examples,  that 
are  known  to  all,  and  for  that  reafon  here 
alleged,  becaufe  they  are.  known. 

*  Philofoph.  Arrang.  p.  309.    437. 

I  AM 
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t  am  ftruck  with  the  Night-scene  Ch.I 
in  Virgil's  fourth  Eneid — u  the  univerfal 
H  Silence  throughout  the  Globe  —  the 
*■*  fweet  Re/i  of  its  various  Inhabitants, 
"  foothing  their  Cares  and  forgetting 
*'  their  Labours  —  the  unhappy  Dido 
**  alone  reftlefs •  reftlefs,  and  agitated  with 
*■  impetuous  Paflidns*.*' 

I  am  affected  with  the  Story  of  Re- 
gulus,  as  painted  by  West.  — "  The 
**  crowd  of  anxious  Friends,  perfuading 
*«  him  not  to  return— - his  Wife,  fainting 
**  thro'  fenfibility  and  fear  —  Perfons,  the 
"  leaft  connected,  appearing  to  feel  for 
"  him  —  yet  himfelf  unmoved,  inexorable 
*«  andfternf." 

Without  referring  to  thefe  deeply 
tragic  Scenes,  what  Charms  has  Mufic> 
when  a  mafterly  Band  pafs  unexpectedly 


*  JEn.  IV.  522,  &c. 

f  Horat.  Carm.  L.  III.  Od.  5, 

E  frorri 
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Part  II.  from  loud  to  foft,  or  from  foft  to  loud? — 
When  the  Syftem  changes  from  the 
greater  Third  to  the  lefs ;  or  reciprocally, 
when  it  changes  from  this  laft:  to  the 
former  ? 

All  thefe  Effects  have  a  fimilar,  and 
well-known  Caufe,  the  amazing  Force 
which  Contraries  acquire,  either  by 
Juxta-position,  or  by  quick  Succes- 
sion K 

But  we  aik  full  farther,  why  have 
Contraries  this  Force?  —  We  anfwer, 
becaufe,    of  all  things   which   differ,  none 


*  This  Truth  is  not  only  obvious,  but  antient. 
Arijlotle  fays, — TloccxXAviXx  rx  'EvxvVx  [/.xKtfx  (pxi- 
vsartixi — that  Contraries,  when  fit  beftde  each  other, 
make  the  Jlrongejl  appearance.  Tux^xKhr{hx  yap  pxAXov 
tx  'Evxvltx  yvupt^srxi — that  Contraries  are  better 
known t  when  fet  bef.de  each  other.  Arlji.  Rhetor.  Lib. 
III.  p.  120,  &  p.  152.  Edit.  Sy'tb.  The  fame  author 
often  makes  ufe  of  this  Truth  in  other  places ;  which 
Truth,  fimple  as  it  feems,  is  the  iburce  of  many  capi- 
tal Beauties 'in  all  the  Fine  Arts. 

lifter 
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differ  fo  widely.  Sound  differs  from  Ch.  I. 
Darknefs,  but  not  fo  much  as  from  Si- 
lence ;  Darknefs  differs  from  Sound,  but 
not  Jo  much  as  from  Light.  In  the  fame 
intenfe  manner  differ  Repofe  and  Reft- 
leffnefs ;  Felicity  and  Mifery  3  dubious 
Sollicitude  and  firm  Refolution  -,  the  Epic 
and  the  Comic  ;  the  Sublime  and  the 
Ludicrous*. 


*  From  thefe  inftances  we  perceive  the  meaning 
of  thofe  defriptions  of  Contraries;  that  they  arS 
ta  TtKikfov  dioXpigovloc.  r&iv  tv  -rep  olvlu  y'ivti—^h  rti 
«uj<w  $£xtikZ — run  U7ro  ri/iv  a,i/rr,y  Sivocpiv —  things 
•which  differ  mbji  widely,  among  things  exijling  in  the 
fame  Genus— in  the  fame  Recipient — comprehended  un- 
der the  fame  Power  or  Factdty.  Arijl.  Meidpb.  /v.  I . 
p.  82.  Edit,  Sylb.  Cicero,  in  his  Topics,  trsnilates  tfe 
firfi  defcription — qua  in  eodem  genere  plurimum  difjhunt. 
S.  70. 

Arijhtle  reafons  as  follows.     *E7r£i   oi  SiaGptfiiv  h& 

tk  >«?  (Atyiry  (Jia^opa,  xj  rdijlnv  Kiyia  ENANTIX1SIN, 
It  being  admitted  that  things  differing  from  one  another t 
differ  MORE  and  less,  there  muff  be  alfo  a  certain  dif- 
ference, which  is  most,  and  this  I  call  CONTRA- 
RIETY.    Mctaph,  p.  162.  Edit.  Sylb* 

E  2  And j 
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Part  II.  And,  why  differ  Contraries  thus  wide- 
ly ? — Becaufe  while  Attributes,  fimply  dif- 
ferent^ may  co-exijl  in  the  fame  fubjedt,. 
Contraries  cannot  co-exifl,  but  always 
deftroy  one  another*.  Thus  the  fame 
Marble  may  be  both  white  and  hard;  but 
the  fame  Marble  cannot  be  both  white  and 
black.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as  their 
Difference  is  more  inteiife,  fo  is  our  Re- 
cognition  of  them  more  vivid,  and  our  Im- 
prefjions  more  perma?ient. 

This  Effect  of  Contraries  is  evident 
even  in  objects  of  Senfe,  where  Imagina- 


*  Ammmius,  commenting  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
traries, (as  fet  forth  in  Ariflotles  Categories)  in- 
forms us,  that  they  not  only  do  not  imply  one  another  (as 
a  Son  necefiarily  implies  a  Father)  but  that  they  even 
destroy  one  another,  fo  that,  where  one  is  pre- 
fent,  the  other  cannot  remain—— i  povov  ov  <rvv£i<r(pipu 
fij/\.A?iAa,  a,Wx  t£  (fiviipu'  t«  yxf  hoq  7txpovIoi;,  »;£ 
vnopivii  to  itipqv.  Amman,  in  Categ.  p.  147.  Edit. 
Venet.  The  Stagarite  himfelf  defcribes  them  in  the 
fame  manner,  rx  [av  Svvxtx  ay.x  tm  «\j1w  itxphvui, 
things  that  cannot  be  prejent  at  once  in  the  fame  fubjeft. 
Metaph.  A.  p.  82.  Edit.  Sylb. 

lion 
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tion  and  Intellect  are  not  in  the  leaft  con-  Ch.  I. 
cerned.  When  we  pafs  (for  example) 
from  a  Hot-houfe,  we  feel  the  common 
Air  more  intenfely  cool ;  when  we  pafs  from 
a  dark  Cavern,  we  feel  the  common  light 
of  the  Day  more  intenfely  glaring. 

But    to  proceed  to  Inftances  of  an- 
other and  a  very  different  kind. 

Few  Scenes  are  more  offering  than  the 

taking  of   Troy,  as  defcribed  in  the 

Jecond  Eneid — a  the  Apparition  of  HeBor 

"  to  Eneas,  when  afleep,  announcing  to 

"  him  the  Commencement  of  that  direful 
"  Event — the  diftant  Lamentations,  heard 
"  by  Eneas,  as  he  awakes — his  afcending 
"  the  Houfe^top,  and  viewing  the  City 
"  in  flames — his  Friend  Pentheus^  efcaped 
"  from  deftru&ion,  and  relating  to  him 
"  their  wretched  and  deplorable  condition 
"  — Eneas,  with  a  few  Friends,  rufhing 
"  into  the  thicker!:  danger — their  various 
*f  fuccefs,  till  they  all  perifh,  but  himfelf 
E  3  "  and 


it 
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Fartll.   "  and  two  more — the  affecting  Scenes  of 
?*  Horror  and  Pity  at  Priam's  Palace  — 
"  a  Son,  flain  at  his  Father's  feet;  and 
*<  the  immediate  Maflacre  of  the  old  Mo- 
<c  narch  himfelf- — Eneas,  on  feeing  this, 
u  infpired  with  the  memory  of  his  oisjn 
lc  Father  —  his  refolving  to  return  home, 
having    now    loft    all  his  Companions 
his  feeing  Helen  in  the  way,  and  his 
"  Defign  to   difpatch   fo    wicked   a  wo- 
V  man  —  Venus  interpofing,  and  mewing 
is  him   (by   removing  the   film   from  his 
il  Eyes)  the  mojl  fublime,  tho'  mojl  direful, 
ie.  of  all  fights  ;  the  Gods  themfelves  bu- 
"  fied   in  Troy's  Deftru&ion  ;  Neptune  at 
"  one   employ,  Juno   at   another,  Pallas 
u  at  a  third  —  'Tis  not  Helen  (fays  Venus) 
s«  but  the  Gods,  that  are   the  Authors  of 
f  your  Country 's  Ruin  —  'tis  their  Incle- 
ct  mencyy  &e," 

Not   lefs  folemn   and  awful,  tho'  lefs 
leading  to  Pity,  is  the   Commencement  of 

the 
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the  fixth  Eneid — <c  the  Sibyls  Cavern —    Ch.  I. 

"  her  frantic  Geftures,  and  Prophecy  — 

"  the  Requeft  of  Eneas  to  defcend  to  the 

"  Shades  —  her  Anfwer,  and  Information 

"  about  the  Lofs  of  one  of  his  Friends  — 

"  the  Fate  of  poor  Mifenus — his  Fune- 

"  ral  —  the    Golden    Bough    difcovered, 

"  a    preparatory    Circumftance     for    the 

iC  Defcent  — the   Sacrifice  —  the   Ground 

"  bellowing  under  their  Feet — the  Woods 

"  in  motion  —  the  Dogs  of  Hecate  howl- 

<e  ing  —  the   aciual    Defcent    in    all    its 

<l  particulars  of  the  marvellous,    and  the 

"  terrible." 

If  we  pafs  from  an  antient  Author  to 
a  modern,  what  Scene  more  ftriking, 
than  the  fir jl  Scene  in  Hamlet  ?  — "  The 
"  Solemnity  of  the  Time,  a  fevere  and 
*'  pinching  Night  —  the  Solemnity  of  the 
"  Place,  a  Platform  for  a  Guard  —  the 
u  Guards  themfelves  ;  and  their  appofite 
w  Difcourfe  — yonder  Star  in  fitch  a  Pofi- 
E  4  tion -^ 
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Fart  II.  'I  tion%  the  Bell  then  beating  one  —  when 
<f  Defcription  is  exhaufted,  the  thing  itfelf 
ff  appears?  ?&?  Gkoft  enters,'* 

From  Shakespear  the  Tranfition  to 
Milton  is  natural.  What  Pieces  have 
ever  met  a  more  juft,  as  well  as  uni- 
yerfal  applaufe,  than  his  V Allegro  and  II 
Penferojo  l  —  The  firft,  a  Combination  of 
every  incident  that  is  lively  and  chearful; 
the  fecond,  of  every  incident  that  is  me- 
hncholy  and  ferious ;  the  Materials  of 
each  collected,  according  to  their  cha- 
racter, from  Rural  Life,  from  City  Life, 
from  Mufic,  from  Poetry ;  in  a  word, 
from  every  part  of  Nature,  and  every  part, 
of  Art, 

To  pafs  from  Poetry  to  Painting — j 

the  Crucifixion  of  Poly  crates  by  Salvator 
Rosa*  is  "  a  mpft  affecting  Reprefenta- 

t — -■  ■■-■'■         ■■  * 

f  See  Vol.  I.  of  thefe  Tre^tifes,  p.  63. 

u  tioq 
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*f  tion  of  various  human  Figures,  feen  Gh.  I. 
"  under  different  modes  of  Horror  and 
'*  Pity,  as  they  contemplate  a  dreadful 
"  Spectacle,  the  Crucifixion  above  men- 
"  tioned."  The  Aurora  of  Guido  on  the 
Other  fide  is  "  one  of  thofe  joyous  Ex- 
**  hibitions,  where  nothing  is  feen  but 
'*  Youth  and  Beauty,  in  every  attitude  of 
"  Elegance  and  Grace."  The  former  Pic- 
ture in  Poetry  would  have  been  a  deep 
Penferofo ;  (he  latter,  a  moft  pleafing  and 
animated  Allegro. 


£> 


And  to  what  Caufe  are  we  to  refer  thefe 
laft  Enumerations  of  ftriking  Effects  ? 

To  a  very  different  one  from  the  former 
- — not  to  an  Opposition  of  contrary  In- 
a'dents,  but  to  a  Concatenation  or  Ac- 
cumulation of  many7  that  are  fimilar 
and  congenial. 

And  why  have  Concatenation  and 
Accumulation  fuch  a  Force?  —  From 

thefe 
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Part  II.  thefe  moil  fimple  and  obvious  Truths, 
*"~"^  '  that  many  things  fimilar,  when  added  to- 
gether, will  be  more  in  Quantity,  than 
any  one  of  them  taken  Jingly ;  —  confe- 
quently,  that  the  more  things  are  thus 
added,  the  greater  will  be  their  Effect*. 

We 


*  Quinctilian  obferves,  that  the  man  who  tells 
us,  a  City  was  flormed,  includes,  in  what  he  fays, 
all  things  which  fuch  a  difajier  implies ;  and  yet  for 
all,  that  fuch  a  brief  Information  lefs  affects  us  than  a 
Detail,  becaufe  'tis  lefs  finking,  to  deliver  the  whole  at 
cnce,  than  it  is  to  enumerate  the  fever  el  particulars. 
His  words  are  —  minus  eft  totum  dicere,  quam  OM- 
NIA-    QuinR.  InJiituU  VIII.  3. 

The  whole  is  well  worth  reading,  particularly 
his  Detail  of  the  various  and  horrid  Events,  which 
befal  the  ftorming  of  a  City,  Sine  dubio  enim,  qui 
dicit  expugnatam  effe  Civiiatcm,  &c. 

Aristotle  reafons  much  after  the  fame  manner. 
— >c,  $HXioisy.£Voi  Si  £»;  to.  pigy,  rot  aula  jt*£i'£w  (bxivirav* 
ir^aovuv  yap  mtti^o'^-a  (puiviTtxi  —  the  fame  things,  di- 
vided into  Parts,  appear  GREATER,  for  then  there  ap- 
pears an  Excejs  or  an  Abundance  of  maxy  things. 

By  way  of  proof,  he  quotes  Homer  on  the  fame 
fubje£t,  I  mean  the  taking  of  a  City  by  ftorm. 

0<ro"« 
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We  have  mentioned  at  the  fame  time  Ch.  I. 
both  Accumulation  and  Concatenation,  be- 
caufe  in  Painting,  the  Objects,  by  exifling 
at  once,  are  accumulated  \  in  Poetry,  as 
they  exijt  by  fuccejjion,  they  are  not  ac- 
cumulated but  concatenated.  Yet,  throy 
Memory  and  Imagination*,  even  thefe  alfo 
derive  an  accumulative  Force,  being  pre- 
ferved  from  palling  away  by  thofe  ad- 
mirable Faculties,  till,  like  many  Pieces 
of  Metal  melted  together,  they  collectively 
form  one  common  Magnitude. 


*0<r<ra  xa>c    ctvQpunroHri  ttsKsi,   ruv  «s"U  ocXuvi* 

Iliad.  IX.  v.  588. 

The  dire   difajlers  of  a  City  Jiormed ; 
The  Men  they  majjhere  ;  the  Town  they  fire  ; 
And  others  lead  the  Children  and  the  Wives 
Into  Captivity — 

See  Arifl.  Rhetor.  Lib.  I.  p.  29.  Edit.  Sylb.  where 
|the  above  Lines  of  Homer  are  quoted  ;  and  tho'  with 
fome  variation  from  the  common  Reading,  yet  with 
none,  which  affe&s  the  Senfe. 

*  See  Hermes,  p.  354,  &e. 

It 
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PartIL       It  muft  be  farther   remembered,  there 
is  an  Accumulation  of  things   analogous, 
even   when  thofe   things  are  the  objects 
of   different    Faculties.      For    example  — 
As  are   paflionate   Gejlures    to    the   Eye, 
fo   are  paflionate  Tones  to  the  Ear  *,  fo  are 
paflionate  Ideas  to  the  Imagination.     To 
feel  the  amazing  force  of  an  Accumula- 
tion like  thisy   we  muft  fee  fome  capital 
Aclor,    acting   the   Drama  of   fome   ca- 
pital Poet,  where  all  the  Powers  of  Both 
are  affembled  at  the  fame  infant. 


And  thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  a 
few  obvious  and  eafy  examples,  to  ex- 
plain what  we  mean  by  the  words,  feek-~ 
ing  the  Caufe  or  Reqfon,  as  often  as  we 
feel  works  of  Art  and  Ingenuity  to  of- 
feSt  us*. 

If  I  might   advife   a  Beginner  in  this 
elegant  purfuit,    it   fhould  be,    as  far  as 


*  See  p.  i.  6.  7.  47.  48. 

poflible3 
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poflible,  to  recur  for  Principles  to  the  moft  Ch.  I« 
plain  and  fimple  Truths,  and  to  extend 
every  Theorem,  as  he  advances,  to  its 
utmofi  latitude,  fo  as  to  make  it  fuit,  and 
include,  the  greateft  number  of  poflible 
Cafes. 

I  would  advife  him  farther,  to  avoid 

fubtle  and  far-fetched  'Refinement,    which, 

as  it  is  for  the  moft  part  adverfe  to  Per- 

fpicuity    and  Truth,  may  ferve    to   make 

an  able  Sophijl,  but  never  an  able  Critic. 

A  word  more — »I  would  advife  a 
young  Critic,  in  his  Contemplations,  to 
turn  his  Eye  rather  to  the  Praife-worthy 
than  the  Blameable ;  that  is,  to  invefii- 
gate  the  Caufes  of  Praife,  rather  than 
the  Caufes  of  Blame.  For  tho'  an  un- 
informed Beginner  may  in  a  fmgle  in- 
ftance  happen  to  blame  properly,  'tis  more 
than  probable,  that  in  the  next  he  may 
fail,    and  incur  the    Cenfure   paft    upon 

the 
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Part  II.  the  criticizing  Coblcr,  Ne  futor  ultra  cre~ 
pidam*. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  Nu- 
merous Composition. 


*  Thofe,  who  wifti  to  fee  the  origin  of  this  in- 
genious Proverb,  may  find  it  in  Pliny,  L.  XXV.  f. 
12,  and  in  Valerius  Maximum  L.  VIII.  c.  12. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     II. 

Numerous  Composition — derived  from 
Quantity  Syllabic — ant  lent  ly  cjfen- 
tial  both  to  Verfe  and  Profe — Rhythm— 
Peans  and  Cretics,  the  Feet  for  Profe— 
Quantity  Accentual — a  Degene* 
racy  from  the  syllabic-—  Inftances  of 
it — -firjl  in  Latin — then  in  Greek — Verfus 
Politici —  traces  of  Accentual  Quantity 
in  Terence  —  ejfential  to  Modern  Lan- 
guages,  and  among  others  to  Englijbt 
from  which  loft  Examples  are  taken. 

S   Numerous  Composition  arifes  Ch.II. 
from  ajuji  Arrangement  of  Words  -   v~~* v— ■* 
fo  is  that  Arrangement  juft9  when  formed 
upon  their  Verbal  Quantity. 

Now  if  we  feek  for  this  Verbal 
Quantity  in  Greek  and  Latin,  we  (hall 
find  that,  while  thofe  two  Languages  were 
in   Purity,  their  Verbal  Quantity  was  in 

Purity 
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Part  II.  Purity  alfo.  Every  Syllable  had  a  mea- 
fure  of  Time,  either  long  or  {hort,  de- 
fined with  precifion  either  by  its  conjli- 
tuent  Vowel,  or  by  the  Relation  of  that 
Vowel  to  other  Letter*  adjoining.  Syl- 
lables thus  characterized*  when  com- 
bined, made  a  Foot;  and  Feet  thus  cha- 
racterized, when  combined,  made  a  Verse; 
fo  that,  while  a  particular  Harmony  exift- 
ed  in  every  Part,  a  general  Harmony  was 
diffufed  thro'  the  Whole. 

PronuntiatioN  at  this  period  being, 
like  other  things,  perfect,  Accent  and 
Quantity  were  accurately  difiinguijhed% 
of  which  diftinction,    familiar  then,   tho' 
now    obfcure,     we    Venture     td    fugged 
the   following  Explanation.      We   com- 
pare   Quantity   to   Mufical  Tones  dif- 
fering in  Long  and  Short,    as,  upon 
whatever  Line  they  (land,  a  Semibreif  ^ dif- 
fers from  a  Minim.     We  compare  Ac- 
cent to  Mufical  Tones  differing  in  High 
and  Low,  as  D  upon  the  t/iird Line  differs 

from 
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from  G  upon  the  firft,  be  its  length  the   Ch.II. 
fame,  or  be  it  longer  or  fhorter. 

And  thus  things  continued  for  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  Centuries,  from  Homer  and  J/«?- 
Jiod  to  Virgil  and  Horace^  during  which 
interval,  if  we  add  a  trifle  to  its  end,  all 
the  truly  claffical  Poets,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  flouriflied. 

Nor  was  Prose  at  the  fame  time  neg- 
lected. Penetrating  Wits  difcovered  This 
also  to  be  capable  of  numerous  Com- 
position, and  founded  their  Ideas  upon 
the  following  Reafonings. 

Tho'  they  allowed,  that  Prose  fhould 
not  hzftriftly  metrical  (for  then  it  would  be 
no  longer  Profe,  but  Poetry) ;  yet  at  the 
fame  time  they  afferted,  if  it  had  no  Rhythm 
at  ally  fuch  a  vague  Effufion  would  of  courfe 
fatigue,  and  the  Reader  would  feek  in 
vain  for  thofe  returning  Paufes,  fo  help- 
F  ful 
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Part II.   ful  to  his  reading,  and  fo  grateful  to  his 
Ear*. 

Now  as  Feet  were  found  an  Eflfential 
to  that  Rhythm,  they  were  obliged,  as 
well  as  Poets,  to  confider  Feet  under 
their  feveral  characters. 

In  this  Contemplation  they  found 
the  Heroic  Foot,  (which  includes  the 
Spondee,  the  DacJyl,  and  the  Anapcefl) 
to  be  majeftic  and  grave,  but  yet  improper 
for  Profe,  becaufe,  if  employed  too  fre- 
quently, the  Compofition  would  appear 
Epic. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Iambic  they 
found  Levity,  it  often  made,  tho'  unde- 
fignedly,  a  part  of  common  difcourfe,  and 


*  See  Arijlot.  Rhetor.  L.   Ill,  p.   129.  Edit.  Sylb. 

appvftpov,  k.  t.  A.  So  Cicero — numeris  aftriSiam  Ora- 
tionem  ejje  d&bere,  carere  verfibus.  Ad  Brut.  Orator*. 
f.  187. 

could 
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could  not,  for  that   reafon,   but   want  a  Ch.  II. 
fuitable  dignity  *■ 

What  Expedient  then  remained  ? — They 
recommended  a  Foot,  where  the  former 
two  were  blended  \  where  the  Pomp  of  the 
Heroic,  and  the  levity  of  the  Iambic  were 
mutually  to  correcl^  and  temper  one  another. 

But  as  this  appears  to  require  explana- 
tion, we  fhall  endeavour,  if  we  can,  to 
render  it  intelligible,  faying  fomething 
previoufly  upon  the  nature  of  Rhythm. 

Rhythm  differs  from  Metre,  in  as 
much  as  Rhythm  is  Proportion  applied  to 
any  Motion  whatever ;  Metre  is  Pro- 
portion, applied  to  the  Motion  of  Words 
Spoken.  Thus,  in  the  drumming  of  a 
March,  or  the  dancing  of  a  Hornpipe, 
there  is  Rhythm,  tho'  no  Metre-,  in  Dry- 
dens  celebrated  Ode  there  is  Metre  as  well 


*  See  in  the  fame  Treatife  of  Ariftotle  what  is  faid 
about  thefe  Feet,  juft  after  the  Paffage  above  cited. 
Twv  $t  pvQ[Auv,  0  ph  ygooos  (rspvog,  x.  t,  A.  All  that 
follows  is  well  worth  reading. 

F  2  as 
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Part  II.   as  Rhythm,  becaufe  the  Poet  with  the 

Rhythm  has  aflociated  certain  Words.  And 

hence  it  follows,  that,  tho'  all  Metre 

is  Rhythm,  yet  all  Rhythm  is  not 

Metre*. 

This 


(*)  A»«(p£p£i  S\  fAirgov  pu0|U8,  v\n  fxh  yap  roTq 
H*£tj)ou  n  <ruXX«S»,  xj  XWP'?  auXXaQvg  jjx  ocv  yiyom 
[XiTpov'  o  31  pvQfAos  yivsTcci  fjitv  Xy  lv  <ruAAafcat?,  <yiv£- 
TXt  Js  kJ  p^wptS  cruAAaSr!?,  k)  ^«p  e«  tw  xpo-rw.  '  Otocv 
jU£U  j/«p  tb\  ^aA>i£«?  i'Jw|U,£u  t«j  cr^upaj  xara(p£povla,^y 
scy.x  tivk  Kj  p'jQpQV  (xxzopiv—— jOtExpov  Js  ax  av  yivoilo 
X,oog\s  Xifyus  7ronx,<;  x,  7T07nq.  Metre  differs  from 
Rhythm,  becaufe  with  regard  to  Metres  the  fubjeR  mat- 
ter is  a  fy liable i  and  without  a  fyllable  (that  is  a  Sound 
articulate)  no  Metre  can  exift.  But  PiHYTHM  exijls  both 
IN  and  WITHOUT  fyllables  \  for  it  may  be  perceived  in 
mere  Pulsation  or  striking.  'Tis  thus,  when  we 
fee  Smiths  hammering  with  their  fedgest  we  hear 
at  the  fame  time  (in  their  ftrokes)  a  certain 
Rhythm, — but  as  to  Metre,  there  can  be  none,  unlefs 
there  be  an  articulate  Sound,  or  Word,  having 
a  peculiar  Quality  and  Quantity,  (to  diftinguifh  it  ) 
Longini  Fragm.  III.  f.  5.  p.  162.  Edit,  Pearce,  qto. 

Metrum  in  verbis  modo  -,  Rhythmus  et'tam  in  cor- 
pons  motu  eji.  Quincli!.  Infl.  IS.  4.  p.  598.  Edit. 
Capper. 

What  thefe  authors  call  Rhythmus,  Virgil  calls 

Numerus,  or  its  plural  Numeri. 

— Nu. 
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This  being  admitted,  we  proceed  and  Ch.II, 
fay,  that  the  Rhythm  of  the  Heroic  Foot 
is  one  to  one,  which  conftitutes  in  Mufic 
what  we  call  Common  Time  ;  and  in  mu- 
fical  Vibration ,  what  we  call  the  Unison. 
The  Rhythm  of  the  Iambic  is  One  to  Two, 
which  conftitutes  in  Mufic  what  we  call 


— Numeros  memini,Ji verba tener em.     Bucol.  IX.  45. 

And,  before  that,  fpeaking  of  the  Fauns  and  wild 
Beafts  dancings  he  informs  us — 

Turn  vera  in  numerum  Faunofq-,  ferafq;  vtderes 
Ludere Bucol.  VI.  27. 

So  too,  fpeaking  of  the  Cyclopes  at  their  Forge,  he 
tells  us, 

////'  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  to  Hunt 

In  numerum Geor.  IV.  174,  175. 

Which  fame  verfes  are  repeated  in  the  eight  Eneid. 
So  Cicero — Numerus  Latine,  Grace  Pufy/.c? —  Ad 
Brut.  Orat.  f.  170. 

No  EngUJh  Term  feems  to  exprefs  Rhythmus  bet- 
ter than  the  word,  Time  j  by  which  we  denote  every 
Species  of  meafured  Motion.  Thus  we  fay,  there  is 
Time  in  beating  a  Drum,  tho'  but  a  fingle  Sound  ; 
Time  in  Dancings  and  in  Rowing,  tho'  no  Sound  at 
all,  but  what  is  quite  incidental. 

F  3  Triple 
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Part  II.  Triple  Time  ;  and  in  mujical  Vibration* 
what  we  call  the  Octave.  T/^Rhythm 
next  to  thefe  is  that  of  Two  to  Three,  or 
elfe  its  equivalent,  Three  to  Two-,  a  Rhythm 
compounded  of  the  two  former  Times  unit' 
ed\  and  which  conftiiutes  in  mufical  Vi- 
bration, what  we  call  the  Fifth. 

'Twas  here  then  they  difcovered  the 
Foot  they  wanted ;  that  Foot,  which, 
being  neither  the  Heroic,  nor  the  Iambic, 
was  yet  fo  far  connected  with  them,  as  to 
contain  virtually  within  itfelf  //^Rhythms 
of  them  both. 

That  this  is  fact,  is  evident,  from  the 
following  reafoning.  The  Proportion  of 
Two  to  Three  contains  in  Two  the  Rhythm 
of  the  Heroic  Foot ;  in  Three,  that  of  the 
Iambic  -,  therefore,  in  two  and  three  united, 
a  Foot  compounded  out  of  the  two. 

Now  the  Foot  thus  defcribed  is  no 
other  than  the  P^san  ;  a  Foot  constituted 

either 
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either  by  one  long  Syllable  and  three  floor  t,   Part  II. 

and  called  the  Pcean  a  majori  -,  or  elfe  by 

three  Jhort  Syllables  and  one  long,  and  called 

the  P&an  a  minori.     In  either  cafe,  if  we 

refolve   the  long   Syllable  into    two  fhort, 

we  (hall  find  the  Sum  of  the'  Syllables  to 

be  Five ;  that  is,  Two   to   Three,  for   the 

firfl  Fasan,  Three   to   Two  for  the  fecond, 

each  being  in  what  we  call  the  Sesqui- 

alter  proportion*. 

Those 


*  The  fum  of  this  fpeculation  is  thus  fhortly  ex- 
preffed  by  Cicero.  Pes  enim,  qui  adhibetur  ad  numeros, 
pariitur  in  tria  :  ut  neceffe  fit  partem  pedis  aut  aqitalem 
effe  alteri  parti ;  aut  alter  0  tanto,  aut  fefqui  ejfe  major  em. 
Ita  ft  aqualis,  Daclylus ;  duplex,  Iambus ;  fefqui, 
Paon.      Ad  Brut   Or  at.  f.  188. 

Arijlotk  reafons  upon    the  fame  Principles.     5/£yj 

Ss    rpirog    0    TLcaccv,   >£    l^o[y.svo?    ruv   slpy(j.svuv'    rcf& 

yOCp     TTfOq     SvO     IflV'     £Jt£Jl/WV   (?£j     0     (XSU   \v   TTfOS   '(]>'     0   <?L 

3vo'  i^sroii  it  Tuiv  Xoyuv  t£tuv  o  >?^joAioc,  ohroq  $' 
lfivt  o  ILetiotr  x.  t.  A.  Arift.  Rhet.  L.  III.  c.  8. 
p.    129,   130,   Edit.  Sylb. 

Again,  Cicero,   after  having  held  much   the  fame 

doctrine,    adds — Probatur  autem  ab  eodem  illo   (fcil. 

Aiiftotele)  maxime  Pcean,  qui  ejl  duplex  ;  nam  aut  a  longa, 

F  4  oritur  % 
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Part  II.        Those,   who   afk  for  examples,    may 


Ci        '  y  '■         / 


find* the  Jirji  Pcean  in  the  words  v;<pa,v1<re, 
Definite  ;    the   fecond,  in  the  words  p&roL 

de  yp9  Domuerant. 

To  the  Pcean  may  be  added  the  Cre- 
Tic,  a  Foot  of  one  floor t  Syllable  between 
two  Long,  as  in  the  words  tfyoptxT,  quove 
nunc;  a  Foot  in  power  evidently  equal  to 
the  Pa  an,  becaufe  refolvable,  like  that, 
into  five  equal  times. 

We  dwell  no  longer  here;  perhaps  we 
have  already  dwelt  too  long.  5Tis  enough 
to  obferve,  that,  by  a  difcreet  ufe  of  thefe 
P^ans,  the  antients  obtained  what  they 
defired,  that  is,  they  enriched  their  Profe, 
without  making  it  into  Verfe ;  and,  while 


oritur,  quam  tres  breves  confequuntw,  ut  hac  verba,  de- 
finite, incipite,  comprimite  ;  aut  a  brevibus  de'mceps 
tribus,  extrcma  produfld  atque  longa,  Jicut  ilia  Cunt,  do- 
muerant:, fonipedes.  De  Orator.  III.  57,(183.)  and 
in  his  Orator,  ad  M.  Bruium—{.  205.  and  before, 
f.  191  to  j  97. 

vague 
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vague  and  vulgar  Profe  flowed  indefinitely    Ch.  IL 
like   a    ftream,    theirs,    like    defcending 
Drops,    became   capable    of  being    num- 
bered*. 

It  may  give  Credit  to  thefe  Specula- 
tions, trivial  as  they  may  appear,  when 
'tis  known  they  have  merited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ableft  Critics,  of  Arijiotle  and 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  of  Cicero  and  §>uinc- 

tilian  -f*. 

The 


*  Numerus  autem  iu  Continuatione  nullus  eft: 
Diftindtio,  et  aqualium  et  fape  variorum  intervallorum 
Percuffio,  Numerum  conficit :  quern  in  cadentibus 
vuttis,  quod  inter  vallis  diflinguuntur,  not  are  pojjumus;  in 
mini  pracipitante  non  pojfumus.  Cic.  de  Oratore,  Lib. 
[II.  f.  1 86. 

f  See  Ariftotle  and  Cicero,  as  quoted  before,  parti- 
cularly the  laft  in  his  Orator,  f.  189  to  the  end; 
Quinftilian,  L.  IX.  c.  4.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Trail  De  Elocut. 

Cicero,  in  his  De  Oratore,  introduces  Crajjus  ufing 
the  fame  Arguments  ;  thofe,  I  mean,  which  are 
grounded  upon  authority. 

Atque 
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The  Productions  ftill  remaining  of  this 
Golden  Period  feem  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  to 
have  been  providentially  preferved,  to  hu- 
miliate modern  Vanity,  and  check  the 
growth  of  bad  Tafte. 

But  this  Claffical  iEra,  tho'  it  lafted 
lone;,  at  length  terminated.  Many  Caufes, 
and  chiefly  the  irruption  and  mixture  of 
Barbarians,  contributed  to  the  debating 
both  of  Latin  and  Greek.  As  Diclion 
was  corrupted,  fo  alfo  was  Pronunciation. 
Accent  and  Quantity,  which  had  been 
once  accurately  diilinguifhed,  began  now 
to  be  blended.  Nay  more,  Accent  fo  far 
ufurped  Quantity's  place,  as  by  a  fort  of  Ty- 
ranny, to  make  fliort  fyllables,  long  ;  and 
long  fyllables,  mort.  Thus,  in  Poetry., 
as  the  accent  fell  upon  De  in  Deus,  anc 


Atque  btec  quidem  ab  us  Pbilofophis,  quos  tu  maxime 
diligis,  Catule,  didfa  funt :  quod  eo  fapius  tefiificor,  ut 
au&oribus  laudandis  ineptiarum  crimen  effuguam. 
De  Oratore,  Lib.  III.  f.  187. 

as 
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upon  i  in  ibi,  the  firfi  fyllables  of  thefe  Ch.II. 
two  words  were  confidered  as  long.  Again, 
where  the  Accent  did  not  fall,  as  in  the 
ultima's  of  Regno,  or  Saturno,  and  even  in 
fuch  ablatives  as  Infuld  or  Cretd,  there 
the  Poet  aflumed  a  Licence,  if  he  pleafed, 
to  make  them  Jhort*  In  a  word,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Prosody  came  to  this — ■ 
that,  as  anciently  the  Quantity  of  the  Syl- 
lables eftablifhed  the  Rhythm  of  the  Verfe  9 
fo  now  the  Rhythm  of  the  Verfe  eftablifhed 
the  Quantity  of  the  Syllables. 

There  was  an  antient  Poet,  his  name 
Commodianus,  who  dealt  much  in  this 
illicit  Quantity,  and  is  faid  to  have  written 
(if  that  be  poffible)  in  the  fifth,  nay  fome 
affert,  in  the  third  Century.  Take  a 
fample  of  his  Verfification. 

SaturmifquefeneXiJiDeus,  quando  fenefcit  f 

and  again, 
Nee  Divinus  erat,  fed  Deumfefe  dice  bat. 

and  again, 

■E  Jupiter 
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Part  II.     yupiter  hie  natus  in  infula  Creta  Saturno, 
Ut  fuit  adult  us,  pat  rem  de  regno  privavit. 

and  again, 

Ille  autem  in  Creta  regnavity  et  ibi  deficit. 

I  shall  crown  the  whole  with  an  ad- 
mirable diftich,  where  (as  I  obferved  not 
long  ago)  the  Rhythm  of  the  Verfe  gives 
alone  the  Quantity,  while  the  Quantity  of 
the  Syllables  is  wholly  difregarded. 

¥ot  reum  criminibuSy   parricidam  quoque 

futuruffiy 
'Ex  auBpritafe  vejlra  contiilijiis  in  altiim. 

Dr.  Davies,  at  the  end  of  his  Minutius 
Felix,  has  thought  it  worth  giving  us  an 
Edition  of  this  wretched  author,  who,  if 
lie  lived  fo  early  as  fuppofed,  muft  have 
been  from  among  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
fince  Anfonius,  Claudian,  Sulpicizts  Seve- 
rusy  and  Boethiusy  who  were  all  authors 
of  the  fame  or  a  later  period,  wrote  both 
in  Profe  and  Verfe  with  Claflical  Ele- 
gance. 

We 
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We  have  mentioned  the  Debafement  of  Ch.  II. 
Latin,  previoufly  to  that  of  Greek,  be- 
caule  it  was  an  Event,  which  happened 
much  iboner.  As  early  as  the  fixth  Cen- 
tury, or  the  feventh  at  farther!:,  Latin 
ceafed  to  be  the  common  Language  of 
Rome,  whereas  Greek  was  fpoken  with 
competent  purity  in  Conjlantinople,  even 
to  the  fifteenth  Century,  when  that  City 
was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

Not  but  that  Corruption  found  its 
way  alfo  into  Greek  Poetry,  when  Greek 
began  to  degenerate,  and  Accent,  as  in 
Latin,  to  ufurp  dominion  over  Quantity. 

'Twas  then  began  the  ufe  of  the  Verfus 
Poliiki  *,  a  fpccies  of  Verfes  fo  called, 
became  adapted  to  the  Vulgar,  and  only 
fit  for  Vulgar  Ears.  'Twas  then  the 
fublime   Hexameters   of  Homer  were  de- 


*    See  Fabrlcii  Biblioth.  Gnec.  Vol.  X.  p.  253, 
3i8,  319. 

bafed 
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Part  II.  bafed  into  miferable  Trocbaics,  not  even 
legible  as  Verfes,  but  by  a  fuppreilion  of 
real  Quantity. 

Take  a  Sample  of  thefe  Productions, 
which,  fuch  as  it  is,  will  be  eafily  under- 
llood,  as  it  contains  the  Beginning  of  the 
Firft  Iliad— 

Ttjv  o^yyjy  ctos,   y^  Xeys, 
'XI  3"£04  ftx  KccXXioiryji 
T%  EbjAgioW  'A^AAe^, 
Ucog  eyever   oXBvo'.oCy 
Kcci  uroKhctq  Xv7Tctg  S7roia'£ 
Etg  rag  *  Kyoilxg  ovj  'zravTczg, 
Kut  i&o^Xag  vjvvtzg  avd^tccg 
Hug  a7rz.gEi\ev  elg'  Agtju. 

In  reading  the  above  Verfes,  we  mujl  care- 
fully regard  Accent,  to  which,  and  to 
which  alone  we  mult  ftridlly  adhere,  and 
follow  the  fame  Trochaic  Rhythm,  as  in 
thole  well  known  Verfes  of  Dry  den — 

War  he  fung  is  toil  and  trouble. 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble,  &c 

The 
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The  Accentual  Quantity  in  the  Greek,  Ch.  If. 
as  well  as  in  the  Engliih,  totally  deftroys 
the  Syllabic —  <5e  in  «Je  is  made  long  ;  fo 
alfo  is  Xe  in  Xzyi ;  a,  in  9-ea  ;  0,  in  KaA- 
Xio7tvj.  Again  ^  is  fhort;  fo  alfo  is  TIvj 
in  TlvjXeih.  In  A^iXXecog  every  Syllable  is 
corrupted  ;  the  firft  and  third,  being  fhort, 
are  made  long  ;  the  fecond  and  fourth, 
being  long,  are  made  fhort.  We  quote 
no  farther,  as  all  that  follows  is  fimilar, 
and  the  whole  exactly  applicable  to  our 
prefent  verification. 

This  difgraceful  Form  of  Homer  was 
printed  by  Pinelli,  at  Venice,  in  the  year 
1540,  but  the  Work  itfelf  was  probably 
fome  centuries  older  *. 


*  A  fort  of  Gloffary  is  fubjoined,  whence,  for  curio- 
fity,  we  felecl:  fome  very  lingular  explanations,  TlvXv, 
a  Gate,  is  explaned  by  Hogrot. — Svpugoiy  thofe,  who 
hep  Gates,  are  called  TlogTotgoi,  that  is,  Porters — 
JtAio-jaj,  Tents,  are  called  by  the  name  of  Tivrai — 
zjvgfos,  a  Tower,  by  that  of  Tvgn- — and  of  xrigvg 
we  are  informed,  (n^ami  t\ov  TpH^irtra^Vy  that 
it  fignifies  in  general  a  Trumpeter. 

Besides 
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PartlL  Bestdes  this  anonymous  Perverter  of 
the  Iliad  and  OdyJJey  (for  he  has  gone 
thro'  both)  there  are  Political  Verfes  of 
the  fame  barbarous  character  by  Conftan- 
tin  us  Manajfes,  John  Tzetzes,  and  others 
of  that  period. 

And  fo  much  for  the  Verfe  of  thefe  times. 
Of  their  Profe  \\\\o  next  in  order)  we  fay 
nothing,  it  being  lofs  of  time  to  dwell 
upon  authors,  who  being  unable  to  imitate 
the  Eloquence  of  their  PredeceiTors,  could 
difcover  no  new  Roads  to  Fame,  but'  thro 
Obfcurity  and  Affectation.  In  this  Clafs 
we  range  the  Hiftorice  Augujlce  Scriptores, 
Marcianus  Capella,  Apitkius,  together  with 
many  others,  whom  we  may  call  Authors 
of  African  Latinity.  Perhaps  too  we  may 
add  fome  of  the  Byzantine  Hijlorians. 

Before  we  quit  Accentual  Quan- 
tity, there  is  one  thing  we  mull:  not 
omit.  Strange  as  it  appears,  there  are 
traces    of   it    extant,    even    in    Claffical 

Writers. 

As 
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As  Daffy/sand  Anapafts  were  frequent-  Ch.  II.; 
ly  intermixed  with  Iambics,  we  find  no 
lefs  a  writer,  than  the  accurate  Terence, 
make  Syllables  Jhort,  which  by  Pofition 
were  long,  in  order  to  form  the  Feet  above-- 
mentioned. Take  the  following  inftances, 
among  many  others. 

"Et  id  gratum  fuijfe  adwrfum  te  habeo  gra- 
tiam.  Andr.  A,  I.  f.  i.  v.  15. 

Propter  hofpitai  hujufce  confuetudinem 

Andr.  A.  II.  f.  vi,  v.  8* 

wEgo  excliidor  i  ille  reciptur,  qua  gratia? 
Eunuch.  Act.  I.  F.  II.  v.  79. 

Among  thefe  "Verfes,  all  beginning 
with  Anapsefts,  the  fecond  fyllable  id  in 
the  firft  Verfe  is  made  Jhort,  tho'  fol- 
lowed by  three  Confonants  :  the  firft  Syl- 
lable propter  in  the  fecond  Verfe  is  made 
Jhort,  tho'  followed  by  two  Confonants  : 
and  the  third  fyllable,  "ex  in  excludor,  in 
the  third  Verfe  is  made  fiort,  tho'-fol- 
G  lowed 
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Part  1 1 .    lowed  by  a  double  Confonanf,  and  two  others 
after  it. 

We  are  to  obferve  however  that,  while 
Licences  were  afTumed  by  the  Dramatic 
Writers  of  the  Comic  Iambic,  and  by  Te- 
rence more  than  the  reft;  'twas  a  prac- 
tice unknown    to  the  Writers  of  Hexa- 
meter*    'Tis  to  be  obferved   like  wife,  that 
thefe  Licences  were  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  Verfes,  and  never  at  the  End,  where 
a    pure   Iambic    was    held    indifpenfible. 
They  were  alfo  Licences  ufaally  taken  with 
Monojyllables,  DiJJ'yllables,  or  Frrpoftions; 
in  general  with    Words    in  common  and 
daily  vfe,  which  in  all  Countries  are  pro- 
nounced with  rapidity,  and  made  fhort  in 
the  very  Speaking.     It  has  been  fuggefted 
therefore  with  great  probability,  that  Te- 
rence adopted  fuch  a  Mode  of  Verify- 
ing, becauie  it  more  refembled  the  common 
Dialogue  of  the  middle  Life,  which  no  one 
ever  imitated  more  happily  than  himfelf  *. 

*  See  the  valuable  Trail  of  the  celebrated  Bent- 
ley,  prefixed  to  his  Terence,  under  the  title  of  Di 
Metris  Terentianis  ZXEAIA2MA. 
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We  are  now  to  proceed  to  the  modern  Ch.  II. 
Languages,  and  to  our  own  in  particular, 
which,  like  the  reft,  has  little  of  Har- 
mony but  what  it  derives  from  Accen- 
tual Quantity.  And  yet  as  this 
Accentual  Quantity  is  wholly  go- 
verned by  Antient  Rhythm,  to  which,  as 
far  as  poffible,  we  accommodate  Modern 
Words,  the  Speculations  are  by  no  means 
detached  from  Antient  Criticifm,  being 
wholly  derived  from  Principles,  which 
that  Criticifm  had  firjl  eftabliihed, 


G 


CHAf, 
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Part  II. 

CHAP.     III. 

Quantity  Verbal  in  Englijh — a  few 
Feet  pure,  and  agreeable  to  Syllabic 
Quantity  —  infiances — yet  Accen- 
tual Qu a n t i t y  prevalent  —  injlances 
— tranfition  to  Prose — Englifo  Paans, 
injlances  of — Rhythm  governs  Quan- 
tity, where  this  lajl  is  Accentual. 

IN  the  fcrutiny  which  follows  we  (hall 
confine  ourfelves  to  English,  as  no 
Language,  to  us  at  leaf,  is  equally  fami- 
liar. And  here,  if  we  begin  with  quot- 
ing Poets,  it  muft  be  remembered  it  is 
not  purely  for  the  fake  of  Poetry,  but 
with  a  view  to  that  Harmony,  of  which 
our  Profe  is  fufceptible. 

A  few  pure  Iambics  of  the  Syllabic  fort 
we  have,  tho'  commonly  blended  with  the 
fpurious  and  accentual.     Thus  Milton, 

Foun* 
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Fountains,  and  ye,  that  warble,    a*    \  e    Ch.I'IL 
flow —  P.  L.  V.  195^   w — *~" 

And  again,  more  completely  in  that  fine 
Line  of  his — 

For  'Eloquence,    the  Soid ;   Song  charms 
the"  Se"nse-t*  P.  L.  II.  556. 

In  the  nrft  of  thefe  Verfes  the  laft  Foot 
is  (as  it  always  fiould  be*)  a  pure  Syl- 
labic Iambic,  in  the  fecond  Verfe  every 
Foot  is  fuch,  but  the  Fourth. 

Besides  Iambics ■,  our  Language  knows 
alfo  the  Heroic  Foot.  In  the  Verfe  juft 
quoted, 

Fou"ntai"ns,  and  ye^  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

the   firft  Foot  is  a  Spondee  :   fo   is   the 
fourth  Foot  in  that  other  Verfe, 

For  Eloquence,  the  Soul;  So~ng  charms 
the  Senfe. 


*  Sup.  p.  82. 

G  3  This 
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part  1 1.  This  Foot  feems  to  have  been  admit- 
ted among  the  Englijh  Iambics  precifely 
for  the  fame  reafon  as  among  the 
Greek  and  Latin ;  to  infufe  a  certain 
Stability^    which    Iambics  wanted,    when 

alone— 

*■■ 

Tar dior  ut  paullo,  graviorque  ve- 

niret  ad  aures^ 
Spondeos    stabiles    in  jura  paterna 

recepit,  Hor.  Art.  Poet. 

Nor  do  we  want  that  other  Heroic 
Foot,  the  Dactyl,  and  that  too  ac- 
companied (as  ufual)  with  the  Spon- 
dee. Thus  in  the  fecond  Pfalm  we 
read — ■ 

Why  do  the   people  &»a~gine    a"   va'in 
thing  I 


And  foon  after— 
p—againjl  the  Lord  and  Against  his  a"n- 


ointe  D. 


Where  in  both  inftances  we  have  the 
xameter  Cadence,   tho5  perhaps  it  was 

cafual, 
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cafual,  and  what  the  Tranflators  never  in-   Ch.III. 
tended. 

It  mull  indeed  be  confeffed  this  Metre 
appears  not  ?iatural  to  our  Language, 
nor  have  its  Feet  sl  proper  effect.,  but 
when  mixt  with  Iambics,  to  infufe  that 
Stability,  which  we  have  lately  men- 
tioned*. 

'Tis  proper  alfo  to  obferve  that,  tho* 
metrical  Feet  in  E?2gIiJJo  have  a  few  long  and 
floort  Syllables,  even  in  their  genuine  cha- 
racter (that  I  mean,  which  they  derive 
from   true  syllabic  Quantity)    yet 


t  Sup.  p.  86. 

*  The  ufe  of  the  Heroic  and  the  Iambic  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Cicero  from  Arijiotle. 

Quodlonge  Arifloteli  videtur  fecm?  qui  judicat  Heroum 
Numerum  grandiorem  quam  dejideret  joluta  oration  lam- 
bum  autem  nimis  e  vulgar  i  fertnone.  lia  neque  humilem, 
nee  abjeclam  orationem^  ncc  nimis  altam  et  exaggeratam 
probat  ;  plenam  tamen  earn  vult  ejje  gravitatis,  ut  eos, 
qui  audiunt,  ad  major  em  admiration  cm  pojjit  traducere. 
dd  Brut.  Or  at.  f.  192. 

G  4.  is 
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Part  II.  io  their  Qiiantity  more  often  determined  BY 
v.— V---J  Accent  alone*,  it  being  enough  to 
make  a  Syllable  long,  if  it  be  accented  ; 
and  fhort,  if  it  be  unaccented;  what- 
ever may  be  the  Pofition  of  any  fubfequent 
Ccnfonants. 

Thus  in  Milton,  we  read, 

- — —  on  the  fecret  top 
Of  "Oreb  dldft  in  s  p i r  e-—     P.L.I.  6 .  7* 

and  again, 

HiirTd  headLONG,faMi$G,frdm  th*  ethe~ 
rialfiy.  P.  L.  I.  45. 

In  tliefe  examples,  the  firft  Syllable  of 
infpire  is  Jhort  by  Accentual  Quantity  * 
tho'  the  Poftion  of  its  Vowel  is  before 
three  Confonants  ;  the  laft  Syllable  of  head- 
long,  and  the  laft  Syllable  of  faming,  are 
JJjort,  even  tho'  the  confecutive  Confonants 
are  in  both  cafes  Four, 


*  Sup.  p.  74.  83. 

Such 
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Such  then  in   Englijh  being  the  force   Ch.III. 
of  Accentual  Quantity,  we  are  now 
to  confider   thofe  Feet,    thro'   which  not 
our  Verfe,  but  our  Prose  may  be  harmo- 
nized. 

Now  thefe  Feet  are  no  other  than  the 
two  P^e ans,  already  defcribedf ,  and  their 
equivalent,  the  Cretic,  which  three 
may  more  particularly  be  called  the  Feet 
for  Prose*. 

In  Profe-compofetioji  they  may  be  called 
thofe  Ingredients,  which,  like  Salt  in  a 
Banquet,  ferve  to  give  it  a  relifh.  Like 
Salt  too,  we  fliould  fo  employ  them, 
that  we  may  not  feem  to  have  miftaken 
the  Seafoning  for  the  Food.  —  But  more 
of  this  hereafter  J. 

f  Sup.  p,  70,  71,  72. 

*  Sit  egltur  [oratio]  (ut  fupra  dixi)  permtfta  et  tem- 
perata  numeris,  nee  diffoluta^  nee  tota  numerofa^ 
Pjeone  maxime,  &c,  Ad  Brut.  Orat.  f.  196— and 
foon  before,  ■-£  194.  P-ffiON  cutem  minimi  ejl  aptus  ad 
fen/urn  ;  quo  libentius  enim  recepit  OraTIO. 
"    %  Infr.  p,  107.   108. 

As 
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Part  II.  As  to  the  Place  of  thefe  Paeans,  tho* 
they  have  their  effect  in  every  part  of  a 
Sentence,  yet  have  they  a  peculiar  energy 
at  its  Beginning,  and  its  End.  The  dif- 
ference is,  we  are  advifed  to  begin  with 
the  jirfi  Pcean^  and  to  conclude  with  the 
fecond,  that  the  Sentence  in  each  Extreme 
may  be  audibly  markf*.  If  the  Sentence 
be  emphatical,  and  call  for  fuch  attention, 
nothing  can  anfwer  the  purpofe  more  ef- 
fectually, than  that  characteristic 
long  Syllable,  which  in  thejirjl  Pcean 
is  always  inceptive,  in  the  fecond  is  al- 
ways conclujive* 

For  want  of  better  examples  we  ven- 
ture to  illuftrate  by  the  following,  where 
we  have  markt  the  Two  P^ans,  together 
with  their  Equivalent   the  Cretic,  and 


*  Vid.  Arijlot.  Rbetqr.  L.  III.  c.  8.  p.  30.  Edit.  Sylk 
■E?i  ol  Hlquxvog  $vq  u^n>  dvTHtei \uvjoi  dhknXo^'  uv  to 

$*\v9    K»  To  A* 

where 
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where  we  have  not  only  markt  the  Time  Ch.III. 
over  each  Syllable,  \>utfeparated  each  Foot 
by  a  disjunctive  ftroke. 

Beauty  may  be — loft,  may  be  for — years 
putliv'd :  but  Virtue  remains  the  fame>  till 
Life  itfelf — is  at  an  end* 

Again-r- 

Steep  is  the "  A- -/cent  by  which  we — mount 
to  Fame  i—nor  is  the  Siim—mit  to  be  gam  d 
•r-but  by  Saga — city'  and  toil.  Fools  are 
Jure  to  lofe  their  way,  #nd  Cowards  fink 
beneath  the  difficulty :  the  wife  mid  brave 
alone  file  ceed\  perfiji—~in  their  atfempt>^« 
and  never  yield-~to  the  fatigue. 

The  Reader  in  thefe  examples  will  re- 
gard two  things  5  one,  that  the  Strokes  of 
Separation  mark  only  the  Feet,  and  are 
not  to  be  regarded  in  the  Reading ;  an- 
other, that  tho'  he  may  meet  perhaps  a 
few  inftances  agreeable  to  antient  Frofodyr 
yet  in   modern  Rhythm   like  this,    be  it 

Pro- 
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Part  II.   Pro/die  or  Poetic,  he  muft  expect  to  find 
it  governed  for  the  greater   part  by  Ac- 


cent*. 


And  fo  much  for  Prof  die  Feet-,  and 
Numerous  Profe,  which,  upon  the  Prin- 
ciples eftabiifhed  by  antient  Critics,  we 
have  aimed  to  accommodate  to  our  own 

Language. 

But  we  (lop  not  here,  having  a  few 
more  Speculations  to  fuggeft,  which,  ap- 
pearing to  arife  from  the  Principles  of  the 
old  Critics,  are  amply  verified  in  our  beft 
Englifi  authors.  But  more  of  this  in  the 
following  Chapter. 

»  Sup.  p.  74.  $3.  88, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Other  Decorations    of  Profe   bejides  Pro- 
fdic  Feet  —  Alliteration  —  S'en- 
.  tences  —  Periods — Caution  to  avoid 
excefs  in  confecutive  Monofyllables — Ob- 
jections^ made  and  anfwered — Authori- 
ties alleged — Advice  about  Reading. 

E SIDES  the  Decoration  of  Pro/die  Ch.lV. 
Feet>   there   are  other   Decorations, 
admiflible  into  Englijh   Compofition,    fuch 
as    Alliteration,     and     Sentences3 
efpecially  the  Period. 

First  therefore  for  the  firft;  I  mean 
Alliteration. 

Among  the  ClafEcs  of  old  there  is  no 
finer  illuftration  of  this  Figure,  than  Lu- 

cretius's 
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Part  II.  cretius's  Defcription  of  thofe  bleft 
abodes,  where  his  Gods,  detached  from 
Providential  Cares,  ever  lived  in  the  frui- 
tion of  divine  Serenity, 

Apparet  Divum  numen^  fede/ovE  quiet  a, 
Quas  neque  concutiunt  venti}  neque  nu-* 

bila  NiMfa's 
Afpergunty     NEque     nix    acri    concreta 

pruind 
Q&na  CAdens  viola  t,  femperque  VAnubilus 

atlier 
Integit,  et  LAZge  diffufo  LVmine  ridet. 

Lucret.  III.  18. 

The  fublime  and  accurate  Virgil  did 
not  contemn  this  Decoration 9  tho'  he  ufed 
it  with  fuch  pure,  unaffetled  Simplicity, 
that  we  often  feel  its  Force,  without 
contemplating  the  Caufe.  Take  one  In- 
ftance  out  of  infinite,  with  which  his 
Works  abound. 

Aurora 
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Aurora  interea  miferis  MORta/il>us  al-  Ch.1V. 

mam 
Extulerat    LVcew,    refer  ens  opera  at  que 

l  Azores*. 

JEn.  XL  v.  183. 


*  The  following  Account  of  this  Figure  is  taken 
from  Pantanus,  one  of  thefe  ingenious  Italians, 
who  flourifhed  upon  the  revival  of  a  purer  Literature 
in  Europe, 

Ea  igitur  five  figura^  five  ornatus,  condimentum  qua  ft 
quoddam  numeris  affert^  placet  autem  norriinare  A llit fi- 
ll ationem,  quad  e  Literarum  allujione  conjlet.  Fit 
itaque  in  verfu,  quoties  dicliones  continuata^  vel  bina,  vel 
ternee  ab  iifdem  primis  confonantibus,  mutatis  aliquando 
vocalibuSf  aut  ab  iifdem  incipiunt  Syllabis,  aut  ab 
I  is  D  E  M  primis  vocalibus .  Dele  Ft  at  autem  Allitera^ 
Tio  hac  merifice  in  primis  et  ultimis  lacis  faSla^  in  mediis 
quoque,  licet  ibidem  aures  minus  fint  intenta.     Ut 

i(  Sava  fedens  fuper  arma  —     Virg. 

"  — tales  ca/us  Cajfandra  canebat.     ejufd, 
Si  Infant  em  infando  indicia.  —     ejufd. 

"  — longefale  Saxa  fenabant.     ejufd. 

"  — magna  mi fceri  murmur e  pantum.  ejufd. 
"  ^u<sque  lacus  late  liquidos —     ejufd. 

Fit  interdum  per  continuaUonem  infqueniis  verfus,  ut 
in  bis  Lucretianis, 

«  Ad- 
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FartIL       To  Virgil  we  may  add  the  fuperior 
Xm0~v~mJ   authority  of  Homer. 

"Htoi  o  xcHnrBdiov  to  'AXqiov  oloq  AXocto, 

*Ov  %V[AOV  KC&TsSuV,  TPCCTOV  'Av6^U7TUV  'AXSBlVUV. 

Ia.  £  20 1. 

Hermogenes,   the  Rhetorician,  when 
he  quotes  thefe  Lines,  quotes  them  as  an 


"  — adverfo  fiabra  feruntur 
"  Flumine. 

Atqui  AlliteraTio  hac  ne  Ciceroni  quidem  dif- 
plicuit  in  Oratione  foluta>  ut  cum  dixit  in  Brutot 
*'  Nulla  Res  mag  is  penetrat  in  animos,  eofque  FlNg/7, 
"  TOKmati  FLECtit"  Ft  in  fecundo  de  Oratore  j 
"  Gsuadque  me  sohlicitare  svume  so/<?/."  Quid  quod  ne 
in  jocis  quidem  illis  tarn  kpidis  neglecla  ejl  i  Flauto\ 
lit  cum  garrientem  apud  herum  induxit  Panulum\ 
"  Ne  tu  orator  em  ham  TVGnis  TLEdas  postea.  "Jtque 
hac  quidem  Alliteratio  quemadmodum  Irihus  in  its 
fit  vocibus,  Jit  alibi  etiam  in  duabus  fimili  modo.     Ut9 

li  — taciti  ventura  videbant.     Virg. 
**  Tamo  tempus  erit. —     ejufd. 

JoHANNIS     JoVIANI     PoNTANI     AfUM —  £>iaIogUS. 
Tom.  II.  p.  104.  Edit.  Venetisy  ap.  Aid.  1519. 

example 
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example  of  the   Figure  here  mentioned,  Ch.IVc 
but   calls  it  by   a    Greek   name,    IIAPH- 

tosis*. 

Cicero  has  tranflated  the  above  Verfes 
.elegantly,  and  given  us  too  Allitera- 
tion, tho'  not  under  the  fame  letters. 

§£ui  mifer  in  catnpis  errabat  folus  Alms, 
Jpfe  fuum   Cor  edens,   hominum  VEStigid 
vitans,  Cic. 

Arifiotle  knew  this  Figure,  and  called  it 
I1APOMOIX1SIS,  a  name  perhaps  not  fd 
precife  as  the  other,  becaufe  it  rather  ex~ 
preffes  Refemblance  in  genera!,  than  that, 
which   arifes    from   Sound  in   particular. 


*  The  Explanation  of  it,  given  by  Hermogene&i 
££a£tly  fdits  his  Inftance.  Ua^xr^ig  $e  srt  n^KKoq 
OfAotcov  c'-JOjiAesrcov,  iv  §iz<Qopu  yvoocrti  rocvlov  VjftxyTw* 
Parechesis  is  Beauty  in  fimilar  Words,  which  under  a 
'different  fegnificaiion  sound  the  fame.  Egpoy,  w?*t 
'Ei>£e<j\  To/*.  $,    p.  193.  Edit.  Porti,  1570* 

H  His 
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Part  II.   His  example  is — ArPON  ya,%  sXct&v,    AP- 

The  Latin  Rhetoricians  ftiled  it  An- 
kominatio,  and  give  us  examples  of 
fimilar  character  f. 

But  the  moft  fingular  Fact  is,  that  fo  early 
in  our  own  Hiftory,  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  this  Decoration  was  efteemed 
and  cultivated  both  by  the  Englijh  and  the 
Welch.  So  we  are  informed  by  Giraldus 
Camlrenjis,  a  contemporary  Writer,  who, 
having  firfl  given  the  Welch  inftance,  fub- 
joins  the  Englijh  in  the  following  verfe — 

God  is  together  Gam  men  and  Wife  dome. 

—that  is,    God  is  at  once  both  Joy  and 

Wifdom. 

He  calls  the  Figure  by  the  Latin  Name 
Annominatio,  and  adds,  "  that  the  two 


*  Ariftot.  Rhet.  III.  9.  p.  132.  Edit.  Sylb. 
f  Scrip,  ad  Herenn.  L.  IV.  f.  29. 
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**  Nations  werefo  attached  to  this  verbal  Ch.lV. 

*'  Ornament  in  every  high  Jinijhed  Compo-         r" 

"  Jition,  that  nothing  was  by  them  ejieemed 

"  elegantly  delivered-,  no  Diclion  conjidered 

t(  but  as  rude  and  ruflic,  if  it  were  not 

"  jirjl  amply  refined  with  the  polijlnng  Art 

*'  of  this  Figure*." 

'Tis  perhaps  from  this  National  Tafte 
of  ours  that  we  derive  many  Proverbial 
Similes,  which,  if  we  except  the  Sound, 
feem  to  have  no  other  merit— Fine,  as 
Five  pence — Round,  as  a  Robin — &c. 

Even  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  a- 
dopted  the  pra&ice,  but  then  it  wvas  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  fuch  Geniufes. 


*  Pra  cunflis  cutem  Rhetoricls  exornationibus  An  no- 
minations magis  ut untm;  eaque  precipue  fpecie,  qua 
primas  diSiionum  litteras  vel  fyllabas  convenieniid  jungiu 
Adeo  igitur  hoc  verborum  ornatu  dux  nationes  (Angli 
fell,  et  Cambri)  in  omni  fermone  exquifito  utuntur,  ut 
nihil  ab  his  eleganter  dictum,  nullum  nifi  rude  et 
agrefte  cenfeatur  eloquium,  fi  non  fchematis  hujus 
lima  plene  fuerit  expolitum.  Girald.  Cambrenji's 
Cambria  Defcriptio,  p.  889.   Edit,  Fol.  Camdeni,  1603. 

H  2  Spenser 
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Part  II.       Spenser  fays — 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  Lake 
Could  save  the  Son  of  Thetis  from 

to  die  -, 
But  that  blind  Bard  did  him  immortal 

make 
With  VerfeS)  dipt  in  Dew  ofCaftalie. 

Shakspeare  fays*—* 

Had  my  fweet  Harry  had  but  half 
their  numbers, 

This  day  might  7,  hanging  on  Hot- 
spur's necky 

Have  talked,  &c. 

Hen.  IVth,  Part  2d,  A&  2d. 

Milton  followed  them. 

For  Eloquence,  the  Soul  ;  Song  charms 
the  Sense.  P.  L.  II.  556. 

and  again, 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  Earth9 

upheavd 
JBh  valine fs—»-  P<  Le  VII.  471= 

F  R  OM 
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From  Dryden  we  felecT:  one  example   Ch  TV, 
out  of  many,  for  no  one  appears  to  have 
employed  this  Figure  more  frequently,  or 
(like  Virgil)  with  greater  Simplicity  and 
Strength. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  Health 

unhought, 
Than  fee    the   Doctor  for  a  naufeous 

Draught. 
The  Wife  for  cure  on  exercife  depend; 
God  never  made  his  Work  for  Man  to 

mend.  Dryd.  Fables. 

Pope  fings  in  his  Dunciad— 

'Twas  chatfring,  grinning,  mouthing,  jab* 

6' ring  all\ 
And  Noise,  WNorton;  Brangling, 

and  Breval  ; 
Dennis,  and  Dissonance. — 

Which  Lines,  tho'  truly  poetical  and 

humorous,  may  be  fufpe&ed  by  fome  to 

{hew  their  Art  too  confpicuouflyy  and  too 

H  3  nearly 
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Part  II.  nearly  to  refemble  that  Verfe  of  old  En- 
nuis— 

0/  Tile,   Tute,   Tati,   Tibi  Tanta,  ¥y- 
ranne,  Tulijii. 

Script,  ad  Herenn.  L.  IV.  f.  18. 

Gray  begins  a  fublime  Ode, 
Ruwfeize  thee-  ruthless  King,  Sec. 

We  might  quote  alfo  Alliterations 
from  Profe  Writers,  but  thofe,  we  have 
alleged,  we  think  fufficient. 

Nor  is  Elegance  only  to  be  found  in 
Jingle  Words,  or  in  Jingle  Feet ;  it  may 
be  found,  when  we  put  them  together*  in 
our  peculiar  mode  of  putting  them.  'Tis 
out  of  Words  and  Feet  thus  compounded 
that  we  form  Sentences,  and  among 
Sentences  none  fo  ftriking,  none  fo  pleaf- 
ing,  as  the  Period.  The  reafon  is, 
that,  while  other  Sentences  are  indejinite, 
and  (Jike  a  Geometrical  Right-line)  may 
he  produced  indefinitely,  the  Period  (like 

a  Cir- 
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a  Circular  Line)  is  always  circumfcribed,  Ch.1V. 
returns,  and  terminates  at  a  given  point.  %-~m*~^ 
Jn  other  words,  while  other  Sentences, 
by  the  help  of  common  Copulatives,  have 
a  fort  of  boundlefs  effufion  ;  the  conjlitnent 
parts  of  a  Period*  have  a  fort  of  reflex 
union,  in  which  union  the  Sentence  is 
fo  far  complete,  as  neither  to  require, 
nor  even  to  admit  a  farther  extenfion. 
Readers  find  a  pleafure  in  this  grateful 
Circuit,  which  leads  them  fo  agreeably  to 
an  acquifition  of  knowlege. 

The  Author,  if  he  may  be  permitted, 
would  refer  by  way  of  illuftration  to  the 


*  Vid.  Arift.  Rbet.  III.  c.  9.      Demetr.  Phal  de 
Elocut.  f.  10,  &c. 

The  compact  combining  character  of  the  Period  m 
well  illuftrated  by  Demetrius  in  the  following  Simile. 

dvltgtiSvariv  rag  zri(ii(p$os7s  ftyoify  ^  c-ui/sp^atni/  —  the 
conjiitutive  Members  of  the  Period  referable  thofe 
Stones,  yukicb  mutually  fupport,  and  keep  vaulted  Roofs 
together,     f.  13. 

H  4  Be- 
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fart  IT.  Beginnings  of  his  Hermes,  and  hU 
Philosophical  Arrangements,  where 
fome  Attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
Periodical  Style.  He  would  refer  alfo 
for  much  more  illuftrious  examples,  to 
the  Opening  of  Cicero's  Offices;  to 
that  of  the  capital  Oration  of  Demos- 
thenes concerning  the  Crown;  and 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  Panegyric, 
made  (if  he  may  be  fo  called)  by  the  fa- 
ther of  Periods,  Isocrates. 

Again  —  every  Compound  Sentence  is 
compounded  of  other  Sentences  morefimple9 
which,  compared  to  one  another,  have  a 
certain  p?  oportion  of  Length.  Now  'tis  in 
general  a  good  Rule,  that  among  thefe 
ccnjlituent  Sentences  the  last  (if  pof- 
fible)  fhould  be  equal  to  the  first  ;  or  if 
not  equals  then  rather  longer  than  fhorter*. 


*  — aut  pari  A  ejfe  debent  posteriora  fuperiori- 
bus%  extrema  primis ;  aut^  quod  e/l  etiam  melius  et 
iutundius,  longiora.      Cic,   de  Or  at.  III.   f.  136. 

The 
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The    reafon    is,    that   without    a   fpecial  Ch  I\\ 
Caufe,  abrupt  Conclufions  are  offenjive,  and         J    ~r 
the  Reader,  like  a  Traveller  quietly  pur- 
suing his  Journey,  finds   an  unexpeded 
precipice,  where  he  is  difagreeably  ftopt. 

To  thefe  Speculations  concerning  Sen- 
fences,  we  fubjoin  a  few  others. 

It  has  been  called  a  fault  in  our  Lan- 
guage, that  it  abounds  in  Monosyl- 
lables. As  thefe,  in  too  lengthened 
a  fuite,  difgrace  a  Compofition ;  Lord 
Shaftejbury,  (who  ftudied  purity  of  Stile 
with  great  attention)  limited  their  number 
tp  nine,  and  was  careful,  in  his  CharaBeri* 
Jlics,  to  conform  to  his  own  Law.  Even 
^n  Latin  too  many  of  them  were  con- 
demned by  ^iiinSlilian^ \ 

Above  all,    care  fhould  be  had,   that 
a  Sentence,  end  not  with  a  crowd  of  them, 


*  Etiam  Monosyllaba,  fi  plura  funiy  male  conti- 
nuabuntur :  aula  necejfe  eji,  Compositio,  multis  clau- 
fulis  concifa,  subsul-tet.     Inft.  Orat.  IX.  4. 

thofe 
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Part  II.  thofe  efpecially  of  the  vulgar,  untenable 
fort,  fuch  as,  to  fet  it  up,  to  get  by  and 
by  at  it,  &c.  for  thefe  difgrace  a  Sentence 
that  may  be  otherwife  laudable,  and  are 
like  the  Rabble  at  the  clofe  of  fome  pomp- 
ous Cavalcade. 

'Twas  by  thefe,  and  other  arts  of  fi- 
milar  fort,  that  Authors  in  diftant  ages 
have  cultivated  their  stile.  Look- 
ing upon  Knowlege  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  allufion)  to  pafs  into  the  Man- 
Jions  of  the  Mind  thro'  Language, 
they  were  careful  (if  I  may  purfue  the 
metaphor)  not  to  offend  in  the  Vesti- 
bule. They  did  not  efleem  it  pardon- 
able to  defpife  the  Public  Ear,  when  they 
faw  the  Love  of  Numbers  fo  univerfally 
diffufed  *. 


*  Nihil  eft  autem  tarn  cognatum  mentibus  nos- 
TRls,  quam  NuMERl  at  que  Voces  ;  quibus  et  exci- 
tainur,  et  incendimur,  et  lenimur,  et  languefcimus,  et  ad 
hilaritatem  et  ad  trijiitiam  jape  deducimur ;  quorum  ilia 
fumma  vis,  &c.     Cic.  de  Orat.  III.  f.  197. 

Nor 
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Nor  were  they  difcouraged,  as  if  they  Ch.IV. 
thought  their  labour  would  be  loft.  In 
thefe  more  refined,  but  yet  popular  Arts, 
they  knew  the  amazing  difference  between 
the  Power  to  execute,  and  the  Power  to 
judge, — that  to  execute  was  the  joint  Ef- 
fort of  Genius  and  of  Habit ;  a  painful  Ac- 
quifition,  only  attainable  by  the  Few;—- 
to  judge,  the  fimple  Effort  of  that  plain 
but  common  Senfe,  imparted  by  Providence 
in  fome  degree  to  every  one*. 

But  here  methinks  an  Objector  de- 
ynands— <-"  And  are  Authors  then  to  com- 
"  pofe^  and  form  their  Treat  if es  by  Rule  f 
f c  —  Are  they  to  ballance  Periods  ?  —  To 
f *  fcan  Pagans  and  Cretics  ? — To  affect  Al- 
t' liter  at  ions  %  —  To  enumerate  Monofyl- 
"  lables,  &c." 


*  Mirahile  est,  cum  plurimum  in  Faciendo  inter  fit 
inter  doftum  et  rudem,  quam  non  multum  differat  in 
Judicando.     Ibid.  IIL  f.  197. 

If, 
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If,  in  anfwer  to  this  Objector,  it  fhould 
be  faid,  they  ought,  the  Permiflion 
fhould  at  leaft  be  tempered  with  much 
caution.  Thefe  Arts  are  to  be  fo  blended 
with  a  pure  but  common  Stile,  that  the 
Reader,  as  he  proceeds,  may  only  feel 
their  latent  force.  If  ever  they  become 
glaring,  they  degenerate  into  Affectation  ; 
an  Extreme  more  difgufting,  becaufe  lefs 
natural,  than  even  the  vulgar  language 
of    an     unpolifhed     Clown.         'Tis    in 

Writing,    as    in    Acting The     befl 

Writers  are  like  our  late  admired  Gar- 
rick.  —  And  how  did  that  able  Genius 
employ  his  Art  ? — Not  by  a  vain  often- 
tation  of  any  one  of  its  powers,  but  by 
a  latent  ufe  of  them  all  in  fuch  an  ex- 
hibition of  Nature,  that,  while  we  were 
prefent  in  a  Theatre,  and  only  beholding 
an  Actor,  we  could  not  help  thinking  our- 
felves  in  Denmark  with  Hamlet,  or  inT 

Bofworth  Field  with  Richard*. 

There 

*  Ubicunque  Ars    ostentatur,  Veritas  abejje 
vicktur.    £>uinftil.  Inftit.  X.  3.  p.  587.  Edit.  Capp. 
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There  is  another  Objection  ftill  — *  Ch.1V. 
Thefe  Speculations  may  be  called  Minu- 
tiae ;  things  partaking  at  befl  more  of 
the  elegant,  than  of  the  f olid  \  and  attended 
with  difficulties,  beyond  the  value  of  the 
labour. 

To  anfwer  this,  it  may  be  obfervedj 
that,  when  Habit  is  once  gained,  nothing 
fo  eafy  as  Practice.  When  the  Ear  is 
once  habituated  to  thefe  Verbal  Rhythms^ 
it  forms'  them  fpontanecujly,  without  at- 
tention or  labour.  If  we  call  for  in- 
ftances,  what  more  eafy  to  every  Smith, 
to  every  Carpenter,  to  every  common 
mechanic,  than  the  feveral  'Energies  of 
their  proper  Arts*?     How  little  do  even 

the 


— S>hiafunt  Artes  altiotles,  plurvmque  occult an- 
TUR,  ut  Artes  fmt.  Ejufd.  VIII.  c.  3.  p.  478.  Edit. 
Capper.  —  Desin it  Ars  ejfe,  ft  appareat.  Ejufd, 
IV.  2.  p.  249. 

*  See    Dionyf.  -Halkarn.    de   Strucl.    Orat.    f.    25. 
where  this  Argument  is  well  enforced  by  the  common 

well- 
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Part  II.  the  rigid  Laws  of  Verfe  obftrutt  a  Genius 
truly  Poetic  ?  How  little  did  they  cramp 
a  Milton,  a  Dry  den,  or  a  Pope  ?  Cicero 
writes  that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could 
pour  forth  Hexameters  extempore  *f ;  and 
that,  whenever  he  chofe  to  verfify,  Words 
followed  him  of  courfe.  We  may  add  to 
Antipater  the  antient  Rhapfodijis  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  modern  Improvifatori  of 
the  Italians.  If  this  then  be  practicable 
in  Verfe,  how  much  more  fo  in  Prqfe  f 
In  Profe,  the  Laws  of  which  fo  far  differ 
from  thofe  of  Poetry,  that  we  can  at  any 


zuell-known  Habit  of  Reading,  fo  difficult  at  firft, 
yet  gradually  growing  fo  familiar,  that  we  perform 
it  at  lafl:  without  deliberation,  juft  as  we  fee,  dr 
hear.  ,  , 

t  Cic.  de  Oratore,  L.  III.  194.  The  fame  great 
writer  in  another  place,  fpeaking  of  the  power  of  Ha- 
bit, fubjoins — Id  antem  bond  difcipiind  exercitatis,  qui  et 
multa  fcripferhtt,  et  quacunque  etiam  fine  fcripto  dicer ent 
fimilia  fcriptorum  effecerint,  non  erit  dijficilitnum.  Ante 
enim  circumfcribitur  mente  Sententia,  confejlimque 
Verba  concurriinty  &c.     Orator,  ad  Brut,  f.  200. 

time 
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time  relax  them  as  we  find  expedient  ?  Nay  Ch.IV. 
more,  where  to  relax  them  is  not  only 
expedient,  but  even  neceffary^  becaufe  tho* 
Numerous  Compofition  may  be  a  Requifte, 
yet  regularly  returning  Rhythm  is  a  thing 
we  mould  avoid  *  ? 

In  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, the  conflituent  Parts  well  merit  our 
regard,  and  in  nothing  more,  than  in  the 
facility  of  their  co-incidence.  If  we  view 
a  Landfkip,  how  pleafing  the  Harmony 
between  Hills  and  Woods,  between  Rivers 
and  Lawns  ?  If  we  feledfc  from  this  Land- 
fkip  a  Tree,  how  well  does  the  Trunk 
correfpond  with  its  Branches,  and  the 
whole  of  its  Form  with  its  beautiful  Ver- 
dure? If  we  take  an  Animal,  for  ex- 
ample, a  fine  Horfe,  what  a  Union  in  his 


*  Multum  inter  eft,  utrum  NUMErosa  ft  (id  ejl,f- 
milis  Numerorum)  an  plane  E  numeris,  conftet  Qratio. 
Alterum  ft  ft,  intokrabih  vitium  ef :  eJierum  nlfi  fit^ 
dijjipata,  et  inculta,  et  flutns  efl  Qratio.  Ejufd.ad 
Brut.  f.  220. 

Colour, 
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Partll.  Colour,  his  Figure,  and  his  Motions  ? 
If  one  of  human  race,  what  more  pleafmgly 
congenial^  than  when  Virtue  and  Genius 
appear  to  animate  a  graceful  Figured 

—-pulchro  veniens  e  corf  ore  virtus  ? 

The  charm  increafes,  if  to  a  graceful  Fi- 
gure we  add  a  graceful  Elocution.  Elocu- 
tion too  is  heightened  ftill,  if  it  convey 
elegant  Sentiments ;  and  thefe  again  are 
heightened,  if  cloathed  with  graceful  Die- 
tion<>  that  is,  with  Words,  which  are  pure, 
precife,  and  well  arranged. 

But  this  brings  us  home  to  the  very 
fpot,  whence  we  departed.  We  are  in- 
fenfibly  returned  to  Numerous  Compojitiony 
and  view  in  Speech  however  referred,  • 
whether  to  the  Body  or  the  Mind,  whe- 
ther to  the  Organs  of  Pronunciation,  or 
the  Purity  of  Diction ;  whether  to  the 
Purity  of  Di&ion,  or  the  Truth  of  Sen- 
timent* how  perfectly  natural  the  Co^inci- 
dence  of  every  part,, 
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We  muft  not  then  call  thefe  verbal  Ch  IV. 
Decorations,  Minuti^:.  They  are  effen- 
tial  to  the  Beauty,  nay  to  the  Completion 
of  the  Whole.  Without  them  the  Com- 
pofition,  tho'  its  Sentiments  may  be  juft, 
is  like  a  Picture,  with  good  Drawings 
but  with  bad  and  defective  Colouring, 

These  we  are  afTured  were  the  Senti^ 
ments  of  Cicero,  whom  we  muft  allow 
to  have  been  a  Mafter  in  his  Art,  and 
who  has  amply  and  accurately  treated 
verbal  Decoration  and  numerous  Compo- 
fition  in  no  lefs  than  two  Capital  Trea- 
tifes*,  ftfengthening  withal  his  own  Au- 
thority with  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  ;  to  whom,  if  more  were 
wanting,  we  might  add  the  names  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Dionysius  Longinus, 
and  Quinctilian. 

*  His  Orator,  and  his  De  Oratore. 

I  Hav- 
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Having  prefumed  thus  far  to  advife 
Authors,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
faying  a  word  to  Readers,  and  the  more 
fo,  as  the  Subject  has  not  often  been 
touched. 

Whoever  reads  a  perfedl  or  Jinijhed 
Compofitioriy  whatever  be  the  Language, 
whatever  the  Subject,  fhould  read  it,  even 
if  alone,  both  audibly,  and  dijlinftly. 

In  a  Composition  of  this  Character 
not  only  precife  Words  are  admitted,  but 
Words  metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And 
farther  — -  as  every  Sentence  contains  a 
latent  Harmony,  fo  is  that  Harmony  de- 
rived from  the  Rhythm  of  its  conftituents 
Parts  \ 

A  Composition  then  like  this,  mould 
(as  I  laid  before)  be  read  both  di/linclly  and 


•  See  before,  from  p.  84  to  p.  105. 

audibly 
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audibly  >    with  due  regard  to  Stops   and   Ch.IV. 
Paufes ;    with   occafional  Elevations  and 
Depreffions  of  the  Voice,    and  whatever 
elfeconftitutesyz//?and  accurate*  Pronun- 
ciation.   He,  who  defpifing,  or  neglect- 
ing, or  knowing  nothing  of  all  this,  reads 
a  Work  of  fuch   character,  as  he  would 
read  a  Seffions-paper,  will  not  only  mifs 
many  beauties  of  the  Stile,  but  will  prob- 
ably mils  (which  is  worfe)  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Selife. 

Something  ftili  remains  concerning 
the  Doctrine  of  Whole  and  Parts,  and 
thofe  Eflentials  of  Dramatic  Imitation, 
Manners,  Sentiment,  and  the  Fable. 
■But  thefe  Inquiries  properly  form  other 
Chapters. 


*  Fid.  Scriptor.  ad  Herenn.  L.  I.  f.  3.  L.  III.  f.  19* 
20.  at.  22.  23.  p.  4.  73..  74.  75.  Edit.  Oxon.  17 1 8- 
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CHAP.     V. 

Concerning  Whole  and  Parts,  as  effen- 
tial  to  the  conjiituting  of  a  legitimate 
Work — the  Theory  illufirated  from  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  aud  the  Me- 
Nexenus  of  Y l at o— fame  Theory  ap- 
plied to  fmaller  pieces — Tot  a  l  i  t  y  ,  ef- 
fential  to  fnall  Works,  as  well  as  great 
— Examples  to  ilhjlrate — Accuracy, 
another  EJJential — more  fo  to  fmaller 
pieces,  and  why — Tranfition  to  Drama- 
tic Speculations. 


e 


VERY  legitimate  Work  fhould  be 
One,  as  much  as  a  Vegetable,  or 
an  Animal;  and,  to  be  One  like  them,  it 
fhould  be  a  Whole,  confifting  of  Parts, 
and  be  in  nothing  redundant,  in  nothing 
deficient.  The  difference  is,  the  Whole 
of  an  Animal,  or  a  Vegetable  confifts  of 
Parts,  which  exifi  at  ones:  the  Whole 

of 
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of  an  Oration,  or  a  Poem,  as  it  muft  be  Ch.V. 
either  heard  or  perufed,  confifts  of  Parts 
not  taken  at  once,  but  in  a  due  and  orderly 
SucceJJion. 

T/ie  Defcription  of  such  a  Whole  is 
perfe&ly  fimple,  but  not,  for  that  Simpli- 
city, the  lefs  to  be  approved. 

A  Whole,  we  are  informed,  Jhouldhave 
a  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End*.  If  we 
doubt  this,  let  us  fuppofe  a  Compofition 
to  want  them : — would  not  the  very  vulgar 
fay,  it  had  neither  head  nor  tail  ? 

Nor  are  the  Confitutive  Parts,  tho' 
equally  fimple  in  their  defcription,  for 
that  reafon  lefs  founded  in  trutfy.  A  Be- 
ginning is  that,  which  nothing  necejfarily 
precedes,  but  which  fomething  naturally  fol- 


*  'OXov   Si   lr»   to  tyov  <xg%Yiv  »)  y-srov  yt^  TtXiVTUV, 
^rift.  Poet.  cap.  7.  p.  231.  Edit.  Sylb. 

I  3  lows* 
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Part  IT.  lows.  An  End  is  that,  which  nothing  na- 
turally follows,  but  which  fomething  ne- 
cefarily  precedes*  A  Middle  is  that, 
which  fomething  precedes,  to  difinguifi  it 
jrom  a  Beginning ;  and  which  fomething  fol- 
lows, to  diftinguijh  it  from  an  End*, 

I  might  illuftrate  this  from  a  Proposi- 
tion in  Euclid.  The  fating  of  the  thing 
to  be  proved,  makes  the  Beginning;  the 
proving  of  it,  makes  the  Middle ;  and 
the  afterting  of  it  to  have  been  proved, 
makes  the  Conclusion,  or  End  :  and 
thus  is  every  fuch  Propoftion  a  complete 
and  perfect  Whole. 

The  fame  holds  in  Writings  of  a  cha- 
racter totally  different.     Let  us  take  for 


«AXo    tsV    |(ajt     ikeTvo    3     irtcov    zsitpwaiv    hvxi    n  f*" 
vzavxi.      TiXivrri    $\   txvuvVov.,   o    a'ulo  ptT*  «AAo  zri- 

(pvv.iv    sivxi,    \    t%    oivxyaviq   «    wj  IttitottoXv,   (Afloc   oe 

_"*        v.  .       '  ^  .     »t'        '  i>»      v    >1\  »   vi  ,  ■>  * 

tuto  oiAXo  xotv      Mc<roi/   01   X;  a-vlo  (azt    aAAa,   >%   (azt 

i**vo  i'rtgov.     Arid.  Poet.  cap.  7.  p.  231,  232.  Edit. 
Sylb. 

an 
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an  Example  the  mod  highly  finifhed  Per-  Ch.  V. 
formance  among  the  Romans,  and  that  in 
their  mod  poliftied  period,  I  mean  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Quidfaciat  latas  fegetes,  quojldere  terrain 
Vert  ere,  Maecenas,  (11)  ulmifque  adjungere 

vites 
Conveniat\  (in)  qua  cur  a  bourn,  qui  cul- 

tus  habendo 
Sitpecori;  (iv)  apt  bus  quanta  experientia 

para's, 
Hinc  canere  incipiam,  &c. 

Virg.  Georg.  I. 

In  thefe  Lings,  and  fo  on  (if  we  confult 
the  Original)  for  forty-two  Lines  inclufive, 
we  have  the  Beginning  ;  which  Begin- 
ning includes  two  things,  the  Plan, 
and  the  Invocation. 

In  the  four  firft  Verfes  we  have  the 
Plan,  which  Flan  gradually  opens  and  be- 
comes the  Whole  Work,  as  an  Acorn, 
I  4  when 
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Part  I T.  when  developed,  becomes  a  perfect  Oak. 
'  '-f  After  this  comes  the  Invocation,  which 
extends  to  the  laft  of  the  forty-two  Verfes 
above  mentioned.  The  two  together  give 
us  the  true  character  of  a  Beginning, 
which,  as  above  defcribed,  not  king  can 
precede,  and  which,  'tis  necefTary  that 
fomething  Jhould follow. 

The  remaining  Part  of  the  firft  Book, 
together  with  the  three  Books  following, 
to  Verfe  the  458th  of  Book  the  Fourth, 
make  the  Middle,  which  alfo  has  its 
true  character,  that  of  fucceeding  the  Be- 
ginning,  where  we  expe&fomethwg farther; 
and  that  of  preceding  the  End,  where  we 
expect  nothing  more. 

The  eight  laft  Verfes  of  the  Poem 
make  the  End,  which,  like  the  Begin- 
ning is  fiort,  and  which  preferves  its  real 
character  by  fatisfying  the  Reader,  that 
all  is  complete,  and  that  nothing  is  to  fol- 
low* 
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low.     The  Performance  is  even  dated.     It  Ch.  V. 
fmifhes    like    an   Epiftle,    giving  us  the 
Place   and   Time   of  writing  ;    but   then 
giving  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  they 
ought  to  come  from  Virgil  *. 

But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a  farther 
Detail. 

As  the  Poem  from  its  very  Name  refpetts 
various  Matters  relative  to  Land, 
(Georgica)  and  which  are  either  imme- 
diately or  mediately  conne&ed  with  it: 
among  the  variety  of  thefe  matters  the 
Poem  begins  from  the  loweft,  and  thence 
advances  gradually  from  higher  to  higher, 
till  having  reached  the  highefi,  it  there 
properly  Jiops. 

The  fir  ft  Book  begins  from  the  Jimple 
Culture  of  the  Earth,  and  from  its  hum- 


*  See  Pbilofophical  Arrangements,  p.  295 >  296. 

BLEST 
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Part II.  blest  Progeny,  Corn,  Legumes,  Flow- 
ers,  Sccf 

'Tis  a  nobler  Species  of  Vege- 
tables, which  employs  the  fecond  Book, 
where  we  are  taught  the  Culture  of  Trees, 
and,  among  others,  of  that  important  pair, 
the  Olive  and  the  Vine*.  Yet  it 
mufl  be  remembered,  that  all  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  culture  of  mere  Vege- 
table and  Inanimate  Nature. 

'Tis  in  the  third  Book  that  the  Poet 
rifes  to  Nature  sensitive  and  ani- 
mated, when  he  gives  us  precepts  about 
Cattle ',  HorfeSf  Sheep,  &c.J 


f  Thefe  are  implied  by  Virgil  in  the  firjl  Line  of 
h\sfirji  Book,  and  in  every  other  part  of  it,  the  Epi- 
fodes  and  Epilogue  excepted. 

*  This  too  is  aflerted  at  the  Beginning  of  his  firjl 
Book  —  TJlmifque  adjungere  Vites — and  is  the  intire 
fubjeft  of  the  Jecond>  the  fame  exceptions  made  as  be- 
fore. 

%  This  is  the  third  fubject  mentioned  in  the  Prceme, 
and  fills  (according  to  juft  order)  the  intire  third  Book, 
snaking  the  fame  exceptions,  as  before. 

At 
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At  length,  in  the  fourth  Book,  when  Ch.  V, 
matters  draw  to  a  Conclufion,  then  'tis 
he  treats  his  Subject  in  a  moral  and 
political  way.  He  no  longer  purfues 
the  Culture  of  the  mere  brute  Nature ; 
he  then  defcribes,  as  he  tells  us, 

—  Mores,  et  Jludiay  et  populos,   et  pr ce- 
liac &c. 

for  fuch  is  the  chara&er  of  his  Beef, 
thofe  truly  Social  and  Political  Ani- 
mals. 'Tis  here  he  firfl:  mentions  Arts, 
and  Memory,  and  Laws,  and  Families. 
'Tis  here  (their  great  fagacity  confidered) 
he  fuppofes  a  portion  imparted  of  a  Sub- 
limer  Principle.  'Tis  here  that  every 
thing  Vegetable  or  merely  Brutal  feems 
forgotten,  while  all  appears  at  leaft  Hu- 
man, and  fometimes  even  Divine. 

His  quidam  Jignis,  at  que  lice  c  exempla  fe~ 
cuti, 
Te  apibus  partem  Divine  mentis, 
et  haujlus 

Mtherios 
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Part  II,     Mtherios  dixere  :    deum  namque  ire  per 
}~~*~mJ  omnes 

Terra/que  trafiufque  maris,  &c. 

Geor.  IV.  219. 

When  the  fubject  will  not  permit  him 
to  proceed  farther,  he  fuddenly  conveys 
his  Reader,  by  the  Fable  of  Arista  us, 
among  Nymphs,  Heroes,  Demi-gods  and 
Godsy  and  thus  leaves  him  in  company* 
fuppofed  more  than  mortal. 

This  is  not  only  a  fublime  Conclu- 
sion to  the  fourth  Book,  but  naturally 
leads  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  whole 
Work  1  for  he  does  no  more  after  this 
than  Jhortly  recapitulate,  and  elegantly 
blend  his  recapitulating  with  a  Complin 
ment  to  Augujius, 

But  even  this  is  not  all. 

The    dry,    didactic  character   of   the 
Georgics  made  it  neceffary,  they  fhould 

be 
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be  enlivened  by  Episodes  and  Digres-  Ch.  V. 
sions.  It  has  been  the  Art  of  the  Poet, 
that  thefe  Epifodes  and  Digrejfions  mould 
be  hbmogeneous :  that  is,  fhould  fo  connect 
with  the  Subject,  as  to  become  (as  it  were) 
Parts  of  it.  On  thefe  Principles  every 
Book  has  for  its  End,  what  I  call  ^an 
Epilogue-,  for  its  Beginning,  an  Invoca- 
tion; and  for  its  Middle,  the  feveral 
Precepts,  relative  to  its  Subject,  I  mean 
Hujbandry.  Having  a  Beginning,  a  Mid* 
die,  and  an  End,  every  Part  itself 
becomes  a  smaller  Whole,  tho'  with 
refpect  to  the  general  Plan  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Part.  Thus  the  Human 
Arm  with  a  view  to  its  Elbow,  its  Hand, 
its  Fingers,  &c.  is  as  clearly  a  Whole, 
as  it  is  amply  but  a  Part  with  a  view 
to  the  in  tire  Body, 

The  smaller  Wholes  of  this  divine 
Poem  may  merit  fome  attention ;  by  thefe 
I  mean  each  particular  Book*. 

Each 
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Part  II.       Each  Book  has  an  Invocation.     The 
Jirfi  invokes  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  va- 
rious rural  Deities,  and  laftly  Auguftus  \ 
thefecond  invokes  Bacchus ;  the  third  Pales 
and  Apollo ;  the  fourth,  his  Patron  Mae- 
cenas.    I  do  not  dwell  on  thefe  Invoca- 
tions, much  lefs  on  the  Parts  which  fol- 
low, for  this  in  fact   would  be  writing  i. 
Comment  upon  the  Poem.     But  the  Epi- 
logues, befides  their  own  intrinfic  beauty, 
are  too  much  to  our  purpofe,  to  be  pad 
in  filence. 

In  the  arrangement  of  them  the  Poet 
feems  to  have  purfued  Jack  an  Order  ^  aS 
that  alternate  Affections  mould  be  alter- 
nately excited\  and  this  he  has  done,  well 
knowing  the  importance  of  that  generally 
acknowleged  Truth,  the  Force  derived  to 
Contraries  by  their  juxta-pofitioh  or  fuc- 
cejjion*.      The  Jirjl  Book  ends  with  thofe 


*  See  before,  p.  50,  51,  &c. 

POR- 
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Portents  and  Prodigies,  both  upon  Ch.  V. 
Earth  and  in  the  Heavens,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Death  of  the  Dictator  Cczfar* 
To  thefe  direful  fcenes  the  Epilogue  of 
the fecond  Book  oppofes  the  Tranquility 
and  Felicity  of  the  rural  Life, 
which  (as  he  informs  us)  Faction  and  civil 
Difcord  do  not  ufually  impair—- 

Non  res  Roman*,  perituraqiie  regno. — ■ 

In  the  Ending  of  the  third  Book  we  read 
of  a  Pestilence,  and  of  Nature  in  de- 
vajlation;  in  the  fourth,  of  Nature  re- 
stored, and,  by  help  of  the  Gods,  re- 
plenijhed. 

As     this     CONCLUDING     EPILOGUE      (I 

mean  the  Fable  of  Ariftceus)  occupies  the 
moft  important  place,  fo  is  it  decorated 
accordingly  with  Language,  Events,  Places, 
and  Perfonages. 

No  Language  was  ever  more  polifhed 
and  harmonious*     The  Defcent  of  Arjf> 

tiSUK 
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Part  II.  t<zus  to  his  mother,  and  of  Orpheus  to 
the  fhades,  are  Events  ;  the  watery- 
Palace  of  the  Nereids,  the  Cavern  of  Pro- 
teus, and  the  Scene  of  the  infernal  Re- 
gions, are  Places  j  Arijlceus,  old  Pro- 
teus,  Orpheus,  Eurydiee,  Cyllene  and  her 
Nymphs,  are  Personages  ;  all  great,  all 
linking,  all  fublime. 

Let  us  view  thefe  Epilogues  in   the 
Poet's  Order, 


I.  Civil  Horrors. 

II.  Rural  Tranquility. 

III.  Nature  laid  waste; 

IV.  Nature  restored. 

Here,  as  we  have  faid  already,  different  Pai- 
fions  are,  by  the  Subjects  being  alternately 
alternately  excited  *  and  yet  withal  excited 
fo  judicioufly,  that,  when  the  Poem  con- 
cludes, and  all  is  at  an  end,  the  Reader 
leaves  off  with  tranquility  and  joy* 


*  See  before,  p.  126. 

From 
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From  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  we  pro-  Ch.  V. 
ceed   to   the  Menexenus   of  Plato;  the 
Jirft  being  the   mod   finifhed  Form  of  a 
xlidattic  Poemy  the  latter,    the  moft  con- 
fummate  Model  of  a  Panegyrical  Oration* 

The  Menexenus  is  a  funeral  Oration 
in  praife  of  thofe  brave  Athenians ;  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  by  generoufly  avert- 
ing the  Caufe  of  their  Country,  Like  the 
Georgics,  and  every  other  juft  Compofi- 
tion,  this  Oration  has  a  Beginning^ 
a  Middle,  and  an  End. 

The  Beginning  is  a  folemn  account 
of  the  deceafed  having  received  all  the  le- 
gitimate Rights  of  Burial,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  them  honour  not  only  by 
Deeds,  but  by  Words;  that  is,  not  only 
by  funeral  Ceremonies,  but  by  a  Speech, 
to  perpetuate  .the  memory  of  their  mag- 
nanimity, and  to  recommend  it  to  their 
pofterity,  as  an  object  of  imitation. 

K  As 
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As  the  deceafed  were  brave  and  gallant 
men,  we  are  fhewn  by  what  means  they 
came  to  poflefs  their  character,  and  what 
noble  exploits  they  performed  in  confe- 
quence. 

Hence  the  Middle  of  the  Oration 
contains  firft  their  Origin ;  next  their  Edu- 
cation and  Form  of  Government ;  and  laft 
of  all,  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  Origin 
and  Education;  their  Heroic  Atchieve- 
ments  from  the  earlieft  days  to  the  time 
then  prefent*. 

The  middle  Fart  being  thus  complete, 
we  come  to  the  Conclusion,  which  is 
perhaps  the  moft  fublime  piece  of  Oratory 
both  for  the  Plan  a?id  Execution^  which  is 
extant  of  any  age,  or  in  any  language. 


*  See  Dr.  Benthattfs  elegant  Edition  of  this  Ora- 
tion, in  his  Aoyoi  'En-iTxfpioi}  printed  at  Oxford, 
1746,  from  p.  21  to  p.  40. 

By 
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By  an  aweful  Profopopeia,  the  Deceafed  Ch.  V. 
are  called  up  to  addrefs  the  Living ;  the 
Fathers,  flain  in  battle,  to  exhort  their 
living  Children;  the  Children,  flain  in  bat- 
tle, to  confole  their  living  Fathers  ;  and 
this  with  every  Idea  of  manly  Conlblation, 
and  with  every  generous  incentive  to  a 
contempt  of  Death,  and  a  love  of  their 
Country,  that  the  powers  of  Nature,  oir 
of  Art  could  fugged*. 

'Tis  here  this  Oration  concludes?  being 
(as  we  have  fhewh)  a  perfect  Whole, 
executed  with  all  the  firength  of  afuhlime 
Language?  under  the  management  of  a 
great  and  afublime  Genius. 

If  thefe  Speculations  appear  too  dry, 
they  may  be  rendered  more  pleafing,  if 

the  Reader  •would  perufe   the  two    Pieces 


*  See  the  fame  Edition  from  the  words  €1  Tlei7S(? 
«m  ju£v  iff  zcoIeowi/  dyxQuv,  p.  41,  to  the  Conclufron 
of  the  Oration,  p.  48. 

&  2  criticized. 
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Part  II.  criticized.  His  labour,  he  might  be  af- 
fured,  would  not  be  loft,  as  he  would  perufe 
two  of  the  fineji  pieces,  which  the  two 
Jineji  ages  of  Antiquity  produced. 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory 
concerning  Whole  and  Parts,  without 
obferving  that  it  regards  alike  both  Jmall 
Works  and  great;  and  that  it  defcends 
even  to  an  Effay,  to  a  Sonnet,  to  an  Ode. 
Thefe  minuter  efforts  of  Genius,  unlefs 
they  poffefs  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  ex- 
preffion)  a  certain  character  of  Totali- 
ty, lofe  a  capital  pleafure  derived  from 
their  Union  ;  from  a  Union,  which,  col- 
lected in  a  few  pertinent  Ideas,  combines 
them  all  happily,  under  One  amicable  Form. 
Without  this  Union,  the  Production  is  no 
better  than  a  fort  of  vague  EJfh/ion,  where 
Sentences  follow  Sentences,  and  Stanzas 
folio w  Stanzas,  with  no  apparent  reafon 
why  they  fhould  be  two  rather  than 
twenty,  or  twenty  rather  than  two. 

If 
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If  we  want  another  argument  for  this  Ch.  V, 
minuter  Totality,  we  may  refer  to 
Nature,  which  Art  is  faid  to  imitate. 
Not  only  this  Univerfe  is  one  ftupendous 
Whole,  but  fuch  alfo  is  a  Tree,  a  Shrub, 
a  Flower  ;  fuch  thofe  Beings,  which, 
without  the  aid  of  glaffes,  even  efcape  our 
perception.  And  fo  much  for  Totality 
(I  venture  to  familiarize  the  term)  that 
common  and  ejfential  Character  to  every 
legitimate  Compofition. 


There  is  another  character  left,  which, 
tho'  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  I 
venture  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Accuracy.  Every  Work  ought 
to  be  as  accurate  as  pojjible.  And  yet, 
tho*  this  apply  to  Works  of  every  kind, 
there  is  a  difference  whether  the  Work  be 
great  or  /mail.  In  greater  Works  (fuch 
as  Hiftories,  Epic  Poems,  and  the  like) 
their  very  Magnitude  excufes  incidental 
defects,  and  their  Authors,  according  to 
K  3  Horace. 
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Part  1 1.  Horace j  may  be  allowed  to  /lumber.  'Tis 
otherwife  in  /mailer  Works,  for  the  very 
reafon,  that  they  are /nailer.  ;  Such,  thro' 
every  part,  both  in  Sentiment  and  Dic- 
tion, mould  be  perfpicuous,  pure,  fimple 
and  precife. 

As  Examples  often  illuftrate  better  than 
Theory,  the  following  fhort  Piece  is  fub- 
joined  for  perufal.  The  Reader  may  be 
allured,  it  comes  not  from  the  Author ; 
and  yet,  tho'  not  his  own,  he  cannot 
help  feeling  a ^z/*r;w/ Sollicitude  for  it;  a 
wifh  for  indulgence  to  a  juvenile  Genius, 
that  never  meant  a  private  Effay  for  public 
Infpe&ion. 

Perdita  to  Florizel, 

Argument. 

Several  Ladies    hi   the  Country  having 
aBed  a  Dramatic  Pa/loral,  in  which  one  of 
them  under  the  name  0/ Florizel,  a  Shep- 
herd, makes  love  to  another  under  the  name 

n 
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o/*Perdita,  a  Shepherdfs;    their  aBing  Ch.V. 
being  fni/hed,   and  they  returned  to  their 
proper  chara£ters>  one  of  them  addrejfes  the 
other  in  the  following  lines. — 

tf  No  more  mail  we  with  trembling  hear 

that  Bell*, 
"  Which  fhew'd  Me,  Perdita;  Thee,  FIo- 

rizel. 
"  No  more  thy  brilliant  eyes,  with  looks 

of  love, 
"  Shall  in  my  bofom  gentle  pity  move. 
"  The  curtain  drops,  and  now  we  both 

remain, 
**  You  free  from  mimic  love,  and  I  from 

pain. 
"  Yet  grant  one  favour — tho'  our  Drama 

ends, 
,  "  Let    the  feign* d  Lovers   rlill    be  real 

Friends. 


*  The  Play-bell. 

K  4  The 
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Part  II.  The  Author,  in  his  own  Works,  as  far 
as  his  Genius  would  affifl:,  has  endeavoured 
to  give  them  a  juft  Totality.  He  has 
endeavoured  that  each  of  them  mould  ex- 
hibit a  real  Beginnings  Middle,  and  End> 
and  thefe  properly  adapted  to  the  places, 
which  they  pofTefs,  and  incapable  ofTranf- 
pojition^  without  Detriment  or  Confufion, 
He  does  not  however  venture  upon  a  De- 
tail* becaufe  he  does  not  think  it  worthy 
to  follow  the  Detail  of  Productions,  like 
the  GeorgicS)  or  the  Menexenus. 

'  So  much  therefore  for  the  Speculation 
concerning  Whole  and  Parts,  and  fuch 
matters  relative  to  it,  as  have  incidentally 
arifen. 

We  are  now  to  fay  fomething  upon  the 
Theory  of  Sentiment;  and  as  Senti- 
ment and  Manners  are  intimately  con- 
nected, and  in  a  Drama  both  of  them 

naturally 
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naturally  rife  out  of  the  Fable,  it  feems   Ch.  V. 
alfo  proper  to  fay  fomething  upon  Dra-   v~""~"^ 
juatic  Speculation  in  general,  be- 
ginning, according  to  Order,  firft  from 
the  firft. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Dramatic   Speculations,  —  the  con- 

flitutive  Parts  of  every  Drama— Six  in 

number— which  of  thefe   belong  to  other 

Artifis — which ,  to  the  Poet — tranfition 

to  thofe,  which  appertain  to  the  Poet, 

THE  Laws  and  Principles  of  Drama* 
tic  Poetry  among  the  Greeks, 
whether  it  was  from  the  excellence  of 
their  Pieces,  or  of  their  Language,  or  of 
both,  were  treated  with  attention  even  by 
their  ableji  Philofophers. 

We  fhall  endeavour  to  give  a  {ketch  of 
their  Ideas;  and,  if  it  fhall  appear  that 
we  illuftrate  by  inftances  chiefly  Modem, 
we  have  fo  done,  becaufe  we  believe  that 
it  demonftrates  the  Vniverfality  of  the 
Precepts. 

A  Dramatic   Piece,    or    (in  more 
common  Language)  a  Play,  is,  the  De- 
tail 
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fail  or  Exhibition  of  a  certain  ABion —  Ch.VT. 
not  however  an  Action,  like  one  in  Hif- 
tory,  which  is  fuppofed  aBually  to  have 
happened,  but,  tho'  taken  from  Wjlory, 
a  Fiction  or  Imitation,  in  various 
particulars  derived  from  Invention.  'Tis 
by  this  that  Sophocles  and  Shakfpeare  differ 
from  Thucydides  and  Clarendon.  'Tis  In- 
vention makes  them  Poets,  and  not 
Metre,  for  had  Coke  or  Newton  written 
in  Ferfe>  they  could  not  for  that  reafon 
have  been,  called  Poets  *. 

Again,    a    Dramatic    Piece,    or 
Play  is  the  Exhibition  of  an  Action,  not 


*  AflAof  xv  Ik  txtm  oti  tov  ■stojjjtjjv  paWov  ruv 
/xuGfkjy  aval  o*u  ■uroiVTViv,  >j  ruv  fxirpuv,  c<ru  z^oinriig 
3t«T«v  tm  (A(y.ri<rlv  hi'  jajjutrrat  SI  tks  zr(>oc%iis.  'Tis 
therefore  evident  hence,  that  a  Poet  or  Maker  ought 
rather  to  be  a  Maker  of  Fables,  than  ^"Verses, 
in  as  much  as  he  is  a  Poet  or  Maker  in  virtue  of 
his  Imitation,  and  as  the  Objefts  he  imitates  are  hu- 
man aft  ions.  Arift,  Be  Poet.  cap.  IX.  p.  234.  Edit, 
Sylb. 

Jknply 
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Part  II.  Jimply  related-,  as  the  Eneid  or  Taradife 
Loft,  but  where  the  Parties  concerned  are 
made  to  appear  in  per/on,  and  personal- 
ly   TO   CONVERSE   AND  ACT   THEIR  OWN 

Story.  'Tis  by  this  that  the  Sam/on 
Agonifles  differs  from  the  Paradife  Loft, 
tho'  both  of  them  Poems  from  the  fame 
fublime  Author. 

Now  fuch  Dramatic  Piece  or  Play, 
in  order  to  make  it  pleafing  (and  furely, 
to  pleafe  is  an  Effential  to  the  Drama) 
mud  have  a  Beginning,  Middle,  and 
End,  that  is,  as  far  as  pomble,  be  a 
perfect  Whole,  having  Parts.  If  it 
be  defective  here,  it  will  be  hardly  com- 
prehenfible;  and  if  hardly  comprehenfible, 
'tis  not  pofFible  that  it  fhould  pleafe. 

But    upon  Whole   and  Parts,    as    we 
have  fpoken  already*,  we  fpeak  not  now. 


Sup.  Ch.  V. 

At 
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At  prefent  we  remark,  that  such  an  Ch.VI, 
Action,  as  here  defcribed,  makes  in  every 
Play  what  we  call  the  Story,  or  (to 
ufe  a  Term  more  technical  J  the  Fable  ; 
and  that  this  Story  or  Fable  is,  and 
has  been  juftly  called  the  very  Soul  of 
the  Drama*,  fince  from  this  it  de- 
rives its  very  Exiftence. 

We  proceed — This  Drama  then  be- 
ing an  Action^  and  that  not  rehearfed  like 
an  Epopee  or  Hi/iory,  but  aBually  tranf- 
acled  by  certain  prefent  living  Agents,  it 
becomes  neceflary  that  thefe  Agents  mould 
mutually  converfi,  and.  that  they  mould 
have  too  a  certain  Place,  where  to  hold 
their  Converfation,  Hence  we  perceive 
that  in  every  Dramatic  Piece,  not  only 
the  Fable  is  a  requifite,  but  the 
Scenery,    and  the  Stage,   and  more 


*  Agxri  [m\v  Iv  x}  oTov  ¥TXH  'O  MT0OS  Tiff  rpx- 
yuSiets,     Ariji.  Poet.  C.  VI.  p.  231.  Edit,  Sylb. 

than 
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Part  II.  than  thefe,  a  proper  Diction.  Indeed 
the  Scenery  and  Stage  are  not  in  the 
Poet's  Department :  they  belong  at  beft 
to  the  Painter,  and  after  him  to  inferior 
Artifts.  The  Diction  is  the  Poet's,  and 
this  indeed  is  important,  fince  the  Whole 
of  his  Performance  is  conveyed  thro  the 
Dialogue. 

But  Diction  being  admitted,  we  are 
Hill  to  obferve,  that  there  are  other  things 
wanting,  of  no  lefs  importance.  In  the 
various  tranfaetions  of  real  Life,  every 
perfon  does  not  /imply  fpeak^  but  fome  way 
or  other  speaks  his  Mind,  and  difcovers 
by  his  behaviour  certain  Traces  of  Cha- 
racter. Now  'tis  in  thefe  almofl  infe- 
parabk  Accidents  to  Human  Conduct,  that 
we  perceive  the  rife  of  Sentiment  and 
Manners.  And  hence  it  follows  that 
as  Dramatic  Fiction  copies  real  Life, 
not  only  Diction  is  a  neceffary  part  of 
it,  but  Manners  alfo,  and  Sentiment. 

Wb 
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We  may  fubjoin  one  Part  more,  and  Ch.VL 
that  is  Music.  The  antient  ChorulTes 
between  the  Ads  were  probablyy^Tzg-,  and 
perhaps  the  reft  was  delivered  in  a  /pedes 
cf  Recitative,  Our  modern  Theatres  have 
a  Band  of  Mujic,  and  have  Mujic  often 
introduced,  where  there  is  no  Opera. 
In  this  laft  (I  mean  the  Opera)  Music 
feems  to  claim  precedence. 

From  thefe  Speculations  it  appears,  that 
the  Conjlitutive  Parts  of  the  Drama  are 
fix,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Fable,  the  Man- 
ners,  the    Sentiment,    the    Diction, 
the  Scenery,  and  the  Music*. 


.  *  They  are  thus  enumerated  by  Arljlotle  —  pZ§o$9 
De  Poet.  C.  VI.  p.  230.  Edit.  Sylb. 

The  Do&rines  of  Arljlotle  in  this,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Chapters  may  be  faid  to  contain  in  a  manner 
the  whole  Dramatic  Art. 

But 
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But  then,  as  out  of  thefe  fix  the  Scene- 
ry and  the  Mufic  appear  to  appertain  to 
other  Artifts,  and  the  Play  (as  far  as  re- 
fpedls  the  Poet  J  is  complete  without  them  : 
it  remains  that  its  four  primary  and  capital 
Parts  are  the  Fable,  the  Manners,  the 
Sentiment,  and  the  Diction. 

These  by  way  of  Sketch  we  fhaliy^:- 
cejjively  confider,  commencing  from  the 
Fable,  as  thejirji  in  dignity  and  rank. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

In  the  conflitutive  Farts  of  a  Drama,  the 
Fable  conjidered  flirft — its  different  Spe- 
cies— which  Jit  for  Comedy  ;  which,  for 
Tragedy  —  Illuftrations  by  Examples-— 
Revolutions — Discoveries — Tragic 
Tafjions  -*-  L,  illds  Fatal  Curiofity  — > com- 
pared with  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of 
Sophocles — Importance  of  Fables,  both 
Tragic  and  Comic— how  they  differ—* 
bad  Fables,  whence  >— other  Dramatic 
"Requijites-,  without  the  Fable,  may  be 
excellent — Fifth  ABs,  how  characlerifed 
byfome  Dramatic  Writers, 

IF  we  treat  of  Dramatic  Fables  or  C.  VII. 
Stories*    we  muft  firft  inquire  how 
many  are  their  Species*    and  thefe  we 
endeavour  to  arrange,  as  follows. 

One    Species    is,    when    the  federal 

Events  flow  in  a  Jimilar  SucceJJion,   and 

L  calmly 
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Part II.  calmly  maintain  that  equal  courfe,  till  the 
Succeflion  ftops,  and  the  Fable  is  at  an 
end.  Such  is  the  Story  of  a  fimple  Pea- 
fant,  who  quietly  dies  in  the  Cottage 
where  he  was  born,  the  fame  through- 
out his  life,  both  in  manners,  and  in  rank. 

There  is  a  second  Species  of  Story 
or  Fable,  not  Jimple,  but  complicated* ;  a 
Species,  where  the  Succeeding  Events  differ 
widely  from  the  preceding;  as  for  example, 
the  Story  of  the  well-known  MaJJinelloy 
who,  in  a  few  days,  from  a  poor  Fifher- 
man  rofe  to  Sovereign  Authority.  Here 
the  SucceJJion  is  not  equal  or  Jimilar,  be- 
caufe  we  have   a  sudden  Revolution 


*  Ej<7t  Jg  twv  (jftmDV  ot  [Av  «7rAor,  ot  Ss  TXiirXzy  pi- 
vot' ^  yoif  &a  zrpocfcsts,  wv  {A.tuy&£ts  ot  |t/.uoct  £t<riv, 
viroloyjiGtv  IvQuj  iscrou  rojawai'  'Atya  Ss  x>  t.  A.  Of 
Fables  fame  are  simple,  and  fome  are  compli- 
cated ;  forjuch  are  Human  Aft  ions,  of  which  Fables 
are  Imitations.  By  fimple,  I  mean,  &c-  Arijl.  Poet, 
cap.  io.  p.  235.  Edit,  Sylk. 

from 
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from  low  to  high,  from  rae«n  to  magni-  C.  VII. 
ficent. 

There  is  another  complicated 
species,  the  reverfe  of  this  laft,  where 
the  Revolution,  tho*  in  extremes, 
is  from  high  to  low,  from  magnifi- 
cent to  mean.  This  may  be  illuftrated 
by  the  fame  Mafjinello,  who,  after  a  fhort 
tafte  of  Sovereignty,  was  ignominioufly 
flain. 

And  thus  are  all  Fables  or  Stories 
either  fimple  or  complicated ;  and  the  com- 
plicatedalfo  of  two  fubordinate  forts;  of 
which  the  one,  beginning  from  Bad,  ends 
in  Good;  the  other,  beginning  from  Good, 
ends  in  Bad. 

If    we  contemplate  thefe  various  fpe- 

cies,  we  mail  find  the  Jimple  Story  lead 

adapted  either  to  Comedy  or  Tragedy.     It 

wants  ihofeflriking  Revolutions ',  thofe  un- 

L  %  expected 
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Part  II.  expected  Difcoveries  *,  fo  eflential  to  en- 
gage, and  to  detain  a  Spectator. 

'Tis  not  fo  with  complicated  Sto- 
ries. Here  every  fudden  Revolution, 
every  Discovery  has  a  charm*  and  the 
unexpected  events  never  fail  to  intereft. 

It  muft  be  remarked  however  of  thefe 
complicated  Stories,  that,   where  the  Re- 


*  Thefe  Revolutions  and  Discoveries  arc 
called  in  Greek  IlignriTiizi  and  Avst<yvugi<rsig.  They 
are  thus  defined.     'Eft  31  Yle^-n-sTiix  ph  v  elg  to   Ivav- 

TiOV  Tit)!/  Bf^aTJo/xlvwv  [J.STOL^OKn,  J£a0£7r5p  UpVTXl,  >£ 
TUTQ   <5f- XXTCC   TO    iiK0g9    '*]   OWU.yx.Ot.'lOV.  A    REVOLU- 

TION is,  as  has  been  already  faid,  a  Change  into  the  re- 
verfe  of  what  is  doing,  and  that  either  according  to 
Probability ,  or  from  Necejfiiy.  Arift.  Poet.  c.  11.  p. 
235.  Edit,  Sylb.  Again — Avayvupurts  <T  l$-iv,  uo~7TEp 
j£  risvoy.oi  <rny.tx.ivBi,  I£  wyvoiag  iig  yvunnv  ptrx^oXy,  7? 
It j  (piXiocv  ri  i^Qpcd'  Twy  zj-pog  hrvyvow  ri  S^vyjxv 
ugurpivcov.  A  Discovery  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
Change  from  Ignorance  to  Knowlege,  a  Knowlege  leading 
either  to  Friendjhip  or  Enmity  betzveen  thofe,  who  [in 
the  courfe  of  the  Drama]  are  dejlined  to  Felicity  or  In- 
felicity.    Arift.  Poet,  ut  fupra. 

VOLUTION 
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volution  is  from  Bad to  Good,  as  in  the  C.VII. 
firft  fubordinate  Sort,  they  are  more  na- 
tural to  Comedy*  than  to  Tragedy,  be- 
caufe  Comedies,  however  Perplext  and 
Turbid  may  be  their  Beginning,  generally 
produce  at  lad  (as  well  the  antient  as  the 
modern)  a  Reconciliation  of  Parties,  and 
a  Wedding  in  confequence.  Not  only 
Terence,  but  every  modern,  may  fur- 
ni/h  us  with  examples. 


*  The  Stagirite  having  approved  the  pra&ice,  that 
'Tragedy  Jhould  end  with  Infelicity,  and  told  us  that  the 
introduction  of  Felicity  was  a  fort  of  Complement 
paid  by  the  Poet  to  the  wifhes  of  the  Spe£tators,  add? 
upon  the  fubje£t  of  a  happy  ending  —  &-»  $\  ov% 
uvln  aVo  T  my  allots  nSovn9  aXXa.  y.st\hov  rns  Kfe>j«w- 
£tx$  ovkux'  IxiT  yap  av  01  £p/9«roj  wcriv  Iv  tw  joiuSw* 
cTov  O^eVhJ  *?  Ajj/nrOo?*  (psAot  ysvoutsot  s7tj  tjAeut?? 
Ifcto'yovTUi,  ttj  aVoOvijtrxEt  adfig  Mir  *JW?.  This  is  not 
a  Pleafure  arijing  from  Tragedy,  but  is  rather  pecu- 
liar to  Comedy.  For  there,  if  the  charaSiers  are  mofi 
hoflile ;  (as  much  fo,  as  Qrefles  and  /Egi/ihus  were  ;J  they 
become  Friends  at  lafi,  when  they  quit  the  Stage,  nor  does 
any  one  die  by  the  means  of  any  other.  Arift.  Poet,  c, 
13.  p.  238.  Edit.  Sylb. 

L  3  On 
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On  the  contrary,  when  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  in  the  fecond  fort,  is  from 
Good  to  Bad,  (that  is,  from  Happy  to 
Unhappy,  from  Profperous  to  Adverfe) 
here  we  difcover  the  true  Fable,  or  Story^ 
proper  for  Tragedy.  Common  fenfe 
leads  us  to  call,  even  in  real  life,  fuch 
Events,  Tragical.  When  Henry  the 
fourth  of  France,  the  triumphant  Sove- 
reign of  a  great  people,  was  unexpect- 
edly murdered  by  a  wretched  Fanatic, 
we  cannot  help  faying,  'twas  a  Tragi- 
cal Story. 

But  to  come  to  the  Tragic  Drama 
itfelf. 

We  fee  this  kind  of  Revolution 
fuhlimely  illuftrated  in  the  Oedipus  of  So- 
phocles, where  Oedipus,  after  having  flat- 
tered himfelf  in  vain,  that  his  Sufpicions 
would  be  relieved  by  his  Inquiries^  is  at 

Jaft 
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Iaft  by  thofe  very  Inquiries*  plunged  into   C.  VII. 
the  deepeft  woe,  from  finding  it  confirmed 
and  put  beyond  doubt,    that  he  had  mur- 
dered his  own  Father,  and  was  then  mar- 
ried to  his  own  Mother, 

We  fee  the  force  alfo  of  fuch  a  Revo- 
lution in  Milton* s  Sampfon  Agonijles* 
When  his  Father  had  fpecious  hopes  to  re- 
deem him  from  Captivity,  thefe  hopes  are 
at  once  blafted  by  his  unexpected  defini- 
tion f . 

Othello  commences  with  a  profpecl: 
of  Conjugal  Felicity;  Lear  J  with  that  of 

Repofe, 


*  See  the  fame  Poetic*s  of  Ariftotle,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Chap,  nth — Ti<77rip  h  t«  'Oj&VoJi  k.  t.  A. 
p.  235.  Edit.  Sylb. 

t    See  Sam/on  Agoniftes,  v.  1452,  &C. 

%  This  Example  refers  to  the   real  Lear  of  Shak- 

fpeare,    not  the  fpurious  one,  commonly  acted  under 

his  name,    where   the  imaginary   Mender  feems  to 

L  4  have 
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Part  II.  Repofe,  by  retiring  from  Royalty,  Dif- 
ferent Revolutions  (arifing  from  Jea- 
loufy,  Ingratitude,  and  other  culpable  af- 
fections) change  both  of  thefe  pleafing 
profpects  into  the  deepeft  diftrefs,  and 
with  this  diftrefs  each  of  the  Tragedies 
concludes. 

Nor  is  it  a  fmall  heightening  to  thefe 
Revolutions,  if  they  are  attended,  as 
in  the  Oedipus,  with  a  Discovery*,  that 
is,  if  the  Parties  who  fuffer,  and  thofe 
who  caufe  their  fufFerings,  are  difcovered 
to  be  connected,  for  example,  to  be  Huf- 
band  and  Wife,  Brother  and  Sifter,  Parents 
and  a  Child,  &c.  &c. 

If  a  man  in  real  Life  happen  to  kill 
another,  it  certainly  heightens  the  Mif- 


have  paid  the  fame  Complement  to  his  audience,  as 
was  paid  to  other  audiences  two  thoufand  years  ago, 
and  then  juftly  cenfured.     See  Note,  p.  149. 

*  See  before,  p.  150. 

fortune^ 
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fortune,    even   tho'    an    Event    of  mere  C.VII. 
Chance,  if  he  difcover  that  perfon  to  be 
his  Father  or  his  Son, 

sTis  eafy  to  perceive,  if  thefe  Events 
are  Tragic  (and  can  we  for  a  moment 
doubt  them  to  be  fuch?)  that  Pity  and 
Terror  are  the  true  Tragic  Pajjtons^i 
that  they  truly  bear  that  Name,  and  are 


*  It  has  been  obferved  that,  if  perfons  of  confum- 
mate  Virtue  and  Probity  are  made  unfortunate,  it 
does  not  move  our  Pity,  for  we  are  flocked;  if 
Perfons  notorioujly  infamous  are  unfortunate,  it  may 
move  our  Humanity,  but  hardly  then  our  Pity.  It 
remains  that  Pity,  and  we  may  add  Fear,  are  na- 
turally excited  by  middle  characters,  thofe  who  are 
no  way  diftinguifhed  by  their  extraordinary  Virtue, 
nor  who  bring  their  misfortunes  upon  them  fo  much 
by  Improbity,  as  by  Error. 

As  we  think  the  fufferings  of  fuch  perfons  rather 
hard,  they  move  our  Pity  ;  as  we  think  them  like 
our/elves,  they  move  our  Fear. 

This  will  explain  the  following  expreflions  — 
EAEOS  jtAEy,  vref>)  rov  otvotfciov'  $OBQ£  S\,  ragi  tou 
epoiov.     Arift.  Poet.  c.  13.  p.  237.  Edit.  Sylb, 

necefTarily 
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Part  II.  neceffarily  diffufed  thro'  every  Fable  truly 
Tragic. 

Now,  whether  our  ingenious  Country- 
man, Lillo,  in  that  capital  Play  of  his, 
the  Fatal  Curiosity,  learnt  this  Doc- 
trine from  others,  or  was  guided  by  pure 
Genius,  void  of  Critical  Literature  :  'tis 
certain  that  in  this  Tragedy  (whatever  was 
the  caufe)  we  find  the  model  of  a  per- 
fect Fable,  under  all  the  Characters 
here  defcribed. 

t€  A  long-loft  Son,  returning  home 
"  unexpectedly,  finds  his  Parents  alive, 
■"  but  perifhing  with  indigence. 

te  The  young  man,  whom  from   his 

fS  long    abfence    his   Parents   never    ex- 

"  peeled,    difcovers    himfelf    firft    to   an 

"  amiable   friend,    his  long-loved   Char- 

"  lotte,  and  with  her  concerts  the  man- 

"  ner  how  to  difcover  himfelf  to  his  Pa- 

**  rents. 

«  'Tis 
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«  'Tis  agreed -he   mould  go  to  their    C.  VII. 
<e  Houfe,  and  there  remain  unknowny  till 
"  Charlotte  mould  arrive,  and  make  the 
"  happy  Difcovery. 

(C  He  goes  thither  accordingly,  and 
*'  having  by  a  Letter  of  Charlottes  been 
u  admitted,  converfes,  tho'  unknown, 
<c  both  with  Father  and  Mother,  and  be- 
*f  holds  their  mifery  with  filial  Affe&ion 
*V  — complains  at  length  he  was  fatigued, 
iC  (which  in  fact  he  really  was)  and  begs 
<e  he  may  be  admitted  for  a  while  to  re- 
"  pofe.  Retiring  he  delivers  a  Cafket  to 
"  his  Mother,  and  tells  her  'tis  a  depofit, 
*'  (he  muft  guard,  till  he  awakes." 

<e  Curiosity  tempts  her  to  open  the 
"  Cafket,  where  me  is  dazzled  with  the 
tc  fplendor  of  innumerable  Jewels.  Ob- 
"  ]tdi%fo  alluring  fuggeft  bad  Ideas,  and 
"  Poverty  foon  gives  to  thofe  Ideas  a  fane- 
**-  iio?i9    Black  as  they  are,  fhe  commu- 

*'  nicates 
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Part  II.  <c  nicates  them  to  her  hufband,  who,  at 

'*  firft  reluclant,  is  at  length  perfuaded, 

"  and  for  the  fake  of  the  Jewels  ftabs  the 

"  ilranger,  while  he  fleeps. 

ec  The  fatal  murder  is  perpetrating,  or 
ce  at  leaft  but  barely  perpetrated,  when 
*'  Charlotte  arrives,  full  of  Joy  to  inform 
'*  them,  that  the  ftranger  within  their 
fi  walls  was  their  long  lojl  Son. 

What  a  Discovery  ?  What  a  Revo- 
lution ?  How  irrefiftibly  are  the  Tragic 
Paflions  of  Terror  and  Pity  excited")". 

"Tis  no  fmall  Praife  to  this  affeBing 
Fable,  that  it  fo  much  refembles  that  of 
the  Play  juft  mentioned,  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus.  In  both  Tragedies  that,  which 
apparently  leads  to  Joy,  leads  in  its  com- 


*  Seep.  150,  &c. 

pletion 
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pletion  to  Mifery ;  both  Tragedies  concur  C.VII. 
in  the  horror  of  their  Discoveries  ;  and 
both  in  thofe  great  outlines  of  a  truly 
Tragic  Revolution,  where  (according 
to  the  nervous  fentiment  of  Lillo  himfelf ) 
we  fee 


the  two  extremes  of  Life ', 


The  higheft  Happinejs,  and  deepejl  Woe* 
With  all  the  Jharp  and  bitter  Aggravations 
Of  fuch  a  vaji  tranfition     ■    ■ 

A  farther  concurrence  may  be  added, 
which  is,  that  each  Piece  begins  and  pro- 
ceeds in  a  train  of  Events^  which  with 
perfeff  probability  lead  to  its  Conclufion, 
without  the  help  of  Machines,  Deities, 
Prodigies,  Spectres,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
incomprehenfible,  or  incredible*. 


*  It  is  true  that  in  one  Play  mention  is  made  of 
an  Oracle',  in  the  other,  of  a  Dream;  but  neither  of 
them  affedls  the  Cataftrophe ;  which  in  both  Plays 
afifes  from  Incidents  perfectly  natural. 

We 
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Part  II.  We  may  fay  too,  in  both  Pieces  there 
exifts  Totality,  that  is  to  fay,  they 
have  a  Beginning,  a  Middle,  and  an  End** 

We  mention  this  again,  tho'  we  have 
mentioned   it  already,    becaufe  we  think 
wre  cannot  enough  enforce   fo   abfoluteiy 
efTential  a  Requifite;  a  Requifite  defend- 
ing in  Foetry  from   the   mighty    Epopee 
down  to  the  minute  Epigram ;  and  never 
to    be    difpenfed   with,    but    in    Seflions 
Papers,  Controverfial  Pamphlets,  and  thofe 
pafling  Productions,    which,   like  certain 
infe&s  of  which  we   read,    live  and  die 
within  the  dayf. 

And  now,  having  given  in  the  above 
inflances  this  Defcription  of  the  Tragic 
Fable,  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive 


*  See  before,  Ch.  V. 

t 

Sylb, 


*  See  before,  Ch.  V. 

t  Fid.  Arijht,  Animal.  Hylor,  L.  5,  p.  143.   Edit. 
lb. 

it* 
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its  amazing  efficacy.     It  does  not,  like  a  C.VII. 

fine.  Sentiment^  or  a  beautiful  Simile,  give 
an  ocxafional  or  local  Grace;  it  is  never 
out  of  fight;  it  adorns  every  Part,  and 
pafies  through  the  whole. 

'Twas  from  thefe  reafonings  that  the 
great  Father  of  Criticifm,  fpeaking  of  the 
Tragic  Fable,  calls  it  the  very  Souj^ 
of  Tragedy*. 

Nor  is  this  aflertion  lefs  true  of  the 
Comic  Fable,  which  has  too,  like  the 
Tragic,  its  Revolutions,  and  its  Dis- 
coveries ;  its  Praife  from  natural 
Order,  and  from  a  just  Totality. 

The  difference  between  them  only 
lies  in  the  Perfons  and  the  Catajlrophe,  in 
as  much  as  (contrary  to  the  ufual  pra&ice 


*  See  before,  p,  141; 

of 
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Partll.  of  Tragedy)  the  Comic  Persons  are 
moftly  either  of  Middle  or  Lower  Life, 
and  the  Catastrophe  for  the  greater 
part  from  Bad  to  Good,  or  (to  talk  lefs  in 
extremes)  from  turbid  to  tranquil*. 

On  Fables,  Comic  as  well  as  Tragic, 
we  may  alike  remark,  that,  when  good, 
like  many  other  fine  things,  they  are  diffi- 
cult. And  hence  perhaps  the  Caufe,  why 
in  this  refpecl  fo  many  Dramas  are  defec- 
tive -,  and  why  their  Story  or  Fable  is 
commonly  no  more,  than  either  a  jumble 
of  Events  hard  to  comprehend,  or  a  Tale 
taken  from  fome  wretched  Novel*  which 
has  little  foundation  either  in  Nature  or  j 
Probability. 

Even  in  the  Plays  we  raoft  admire, 
we  fhall  feldom  find  our  Admiration  to 
arife  from  the  Fable  :    'tis  either  from 

*  See  p.  149, 

THE 
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the  Sentiment,  as  in  Meafurefor  Mca-  C.VII. 
Jure;  or  from  the  purity  of  the  Dic- 
tion, as  in  Catd\  or  from  the  Cha- 
racters and  Manneks,  as  in  Lear, 
Othello,  Faljlaff\  Benedict  and  Beatrice* 
hen  the  Sailor,  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  'Teazle, 
with  the  other  Perfons  of  that  pleating 
Drama,  the  School  for  Scandal. 

To  thefe  merits,  which  are  great,  we 
may  add  others  far  inferior,  fuch  as 
the  Scenery  ;  fuch,  as  in  Tragedy,  the 
Speclacle  of  Pomps  and  Proceffions;  in 
Comedy,  the  amufmg  Bujile  of  Surprizes 
and  Squabbles ;  all  of  which  have  their 
efFed,  and  keep  our  Attention  alive. 

But  here,  alas  !  commences  the  Griev- 
ance. After  Sentiment,  Diction,  Cha- 
racters and  Manners ;  after  the  elegance 
of  Scenes  ;  after  Pomps  and  Procef- 
fions, Squabbles  and  Surprizes  ;  when, 
thefe  being  over,  the  whole  draws  to  a 
M  con- 
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Partll.  conclufion — 'tis  then  unfortunately  comes 
^  '■"  J  the  Failure.  At  that  critical  moment,  of 
all  the  moft  interefting  (by  that  critical 
moment  I  mean  the  Catastrophe),  'tis 
then  the  poor  Spectator  is  led  into  a  La- 
byrinth, where  both  himfelf  and  the  Poet 
are  often  loft  together. 

In   tragedy    this  Knot,  like  the  Gor- 

dian  Knot,    is   frequently  folved    by   the 

Jkvord.      The  principal  Parties  are  Jlain  ; 

and,  thefe  being  diipatched,  the  Play  ends 

of  courfe. 

In  Comedy  the  Expedient  is  little  better. 
The  old  Gentleman  of  the  Drama,  after 
having  fretted,  and  flormed  thro'  the  firjl 
four  Ads,  towards  the  Conclufion  of  the 
fifth  is  unaccountably  appcafed.  At  the 
fame  time  the  dijjipated  Coquette,  and  the  dif- 
folutefine  Gentleman,  whofe  Vices  cannot  be 
occafional,  but  muft  clearly  be  habitual, 
are  in  the  fpace  of  half  a  Scene  miracu- 

loujly 
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loujly  reformed,  and  grow  at  once  as  com-   C.  VII. 
pletely  good,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
otherwife. 

'Twas  from  a  fenfe  of  this  conclud- 
ing Jumble,  this  unnatural  huddling  of 
Events,  that  a  witty  Friend  of  mine,  who 
was  himfelf  a  Dramatic  Writer,  ufed 
pleafantly,  tho'  perhaps  rather  freely, 
to    damn    the  man,    who    invented    Fifth 

And 


*  So  faid  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  who 
was  a  refpe&able  perfon  both  by  Education  and  Birth, 
having  been  bred  at  Eton  School  and  Leyden,  and  being 
lineally  defended  from  an  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

His  Joseth  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones  may  be 
called  Majier-pieces  in  the  Comic  Epopee,  which 
none  fince  have  equalled,  tho'  multitudes  have  imi- 
tated ;  and  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  write 
in  the  manner  he  did,  both  from  his  Life,  his  Learn- 
ing, and  his  Genius. 

Had  his  Life  been  lefs  irregular  (for  irregular  it 
was,  and  fpent  in  a  promifcuous  intercourfe  with  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks)  his  Pictures  of  Human  kind  had  nei- 
ther been  fo  various,  nor  fo  natural. 

M  2  Had 
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And  fo  much  for  the  Nature  or  Cha- 
racter of  the  Dramatic  Fable. 

We  are  new  to  inquire  concerning 
Manners  and  Sentiment,  and  firft  for 
the  Theory  of  Manners. 


Had  he  poffeft  lefs  of  Literature,  he  could  not  have 
infufed  fuch  a  fpirit  of  Clajfical  Elegance. 

Had  his  Genius  been  lefs  fertile  in  Wit  and  Humour, 
he  could  not  have  maintained  that  uninterrupted  Plea- 
fantry,  which  never  fuffers  his  Reader  to  feel  fatigue. 


C"H  A  P. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

Concerning  Dramatic  Ma n n e r s — what 
conjiitutes  them —  Manners  of  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet  —  thofe  of  the  lajl 
quejlioned,  and why- — Confijiency  required 
—yet  fometimes  blameable,  and  why — 
Genuine  Manners  in  Shakfpeart  —  in 
JLillo — Manners,  morally  bad,  poetically 
good. 

"  \X7HEN  the  PrinctPal  Perfons  °f  Chap. 
▼  ▼      "  any  Drama  prefer ve  fuch  a    **■**■• 
te  confflency  of  Condiicl,    (it   matters  not 
"  whether  that  Conduct  be  virtuous,  or 
"  vicious)  that,  after  they  have  appeared 
"  for  a  Scene  or  two,  we  conjeBure  what 

*'    THEY     WILL      DO      HEREAFTER,    frOM 
"    WHAT    THEY    HAVE   DONE   ALREADY, 

'■'  fuch  Perfons  in  Poetry  may  be  faid  to 
ts  have  Manners,  for  by  this,  and  this 

M  3  u  only, 
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Partll.  "  onfy>    are    Poetic   Manners    confti- 
"  tuted*. 

To  explain  this  afTertion,  by  recurring 
to  inftances —  As  foon  as  we   have   feen 


*  "'fir*  S\  H0O2  uh  to  roiirov,  o  StiXoT  jy)u  zrpooii- 

flECTJV   QTrOtd    TJ?   if IV,    IV   0»J  HO.  £f*    §7lK0V,    il    -UTgOXtCHTOLly 

y\  (ptvyti  I  xiyuv.  Manners  or  Character  is  that 
which  difcovers,  what  the  determination  [of  a 
Speaker]  will  be,  in  matters,  where  it  is  not  yet 
manifest,  whether  he  chufes  to  do  a  thing,  or  to  avoid 
it.     Arift.  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  231.  Edit.  Sylb. 

It  was  from  our  being  unable,  in  the  Perfons  of 
fome  Dramas,  to  conjefture  what  they  will  determine, 
that  the  above  author  immediately  adds  —  howif  z\ 
*X>nrtv  ^Oo?  'Ivioi  tZv  Koyuv — for  which  reafon  fome  of 
the  Dramatic  Dialogues  have  m  Manners  i?;  all. 

And  this  well  explains  another  account  of  Man- 
ners given  in  the  fame  Book — Ta  Si  H0H,  jta(T  Z 
■stow  Tina?  rivai  (pxptv  t«?  -m^x-rlovrotq. —  Manners 
are  thofe  qualities,  thro'  which  we  fay  the  aclors  are  men 
a/"  such,  or  such  a  character,     ibid. 

Bofut  in  his  Traite  du  Poe?ne  Epique,  has  given  a 
fine  and  copious  Commentary  on  this  part  of  ArijhtWs 
Poetics.    See  his  Work,  Liv.  IV.  chap.  4,  5,  &c. 

the 
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the  violent  Love  and  weak  Credulity  of  Chap. 
Othello,  the  fatal  Jealoufy,  in  which  VII T, 
they  terminate,  is  no  more  than  what  we 
may  conjecture.  When  we  have  marked 
the  attention  paid  by  Macbeth  to  the 
Witches,  to  the  perfuafions  of  his  Wife, 
and  to  the  flattering  dictates  of  his  own 
Ambition,  we  fufpect  fomething  atrocious ; 
_ior  are  we  furprifed,  that,  in  the  Event, 
he  murders  Duncan,  and  then  Banquo. 
Had  he  changed  his  conduct,  and  been 
only  wicked  by  halves,  his  Manners 
would  not  have  been  as  they  now  are^ 
poetically  good. 

If  the  leading  Perfon  in  a  Drama,  for 
^example  Hamlet,  appear  to  have  been 
treated  moft  injur  ioujly^  we  naturally  infer 
that  he  will  meditate  Revenge;  and  mould 
that  Revenge  prove  fatal  to  thofe  who 
had  injured  him,  'tis  no  more  than  was 
frobabky  when  we  confider  the  Provoca- 
tion. 

M  4  But 
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Part  II.  But  mould  the  fame  Hamlet  by  chance 
kill  an  innocent  old  Man,  an  old  Man, 
from  whom  he  had  never  received  Offence  -s 
and  with  whofe  Daughter  he  was  actually 
in  love ; — what  mould  we  expect  then  Z 
Should  we  not  look  for  Companion,  I 
might  add,  even  for  Compunction?  Should 
wTe  not  be  fhockt,  if,  inftead  of  this,  he 
were  to  prove  quite  infcnjible — or  (what  is 
even  worfe)  were  he  to  be  brutally  jo cofeZ 

Here    the    Manners    are   blame  able, 
becaufe  they  are    inconjijlent ;  we   mould 
never  conjecture  from  Hamlet  any  thing 
Jo  unfeelingly  cruel. 

Nor  are  Manners  only  to  be  blamed 
for  being  thus  inconfifent.  Consistency 
itfelf  is  blameable,  if  it  exhibit  Human 
Beings  completely  abandoned;  completely 
void  of  Virtue  ;  prepared,  like  King 
Richard^    at    their    very   birth,    for    mif- 

chief. 
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chief.  'Twas  of  fuch  models  that  a  jocofe  Chap. 
Critic  once  faid,  they  might  make  good  tv__* 
Devils,  but  they  could  never  make  gW 
Afr# ;  not  (fays  he)  that  they  want  Con- 
fiftencji  hut  'tis  of  a  fupematural  fort* 
which  Human  Nature  never  knew. 

Quodcutnque  ojlendis  mihijic^  incredulus  odi. 

Hor. 

Those,  who  wifh  to  fee  Manners  in  a 
more  genuine  Form,  may  go  to  the  cha- 
racters already  alleged  in  the  preceding 
chapter*;  where,  from  our  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  feveral  parties,  we 
can  hardly  fail,  as  incidents  arife,  to  con* 
jeclure^  Xhtix  future  Behaviour. 

We  may  find  alfo  Manners  of  this  fort 
in  the  Fatal  Curiojity*      Old  Wilmot  and 


*  See  p.  161. 

f  See  p.  165,  166. 

his 
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Fart II,  his  Wife  difcover  JffeBion  for  one  an- 
other :  nor  is  it  confined  here  —  thev  dif- 
cover  it  for  their  abfent  Son;  for  his  be- 
loved Charlotte ;  and  for  their  faithful 
fervant  Randal,  Yet,  at  the  fame  time, 
from  the  memory  of  paft  Affluence,  the 
preffure  of  prefent  Indigence,  the  fatal 
want  of  Refources,  and  the  cold  Ingrati- 
tude of  Friends,  they  £hew  to  all  others 
(the  few  above  excepted)  a  gloomy,  proud, 
unfeeling  Mifanthrcpy. 

In  this  ftate  of  mind,  and  with  thefe 
manners  an  Opportunity  offers,  by  mur- 
dering an  unknown  Stranger^  to  gain  them 
immenfe  Treafurc,  and  place  them  above 
want.  As  the.Meafure  was  at  once  both 
tempting  and  eafy,  was  it  not  natural  that 
Juch  a  Wife  fhould  perfuade,  and  that 
fuch  a  Hufbana  mould  be  perfuaded  ?-— 
We  may  conjecture  from  their  paft  be- 
haviour what  part  they  would  prefer,  and 
that  part,  tho*  morally  wicked,  is  yet  poe- 
tically 
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tically  good,  becaufe  here  all  we  require,    Chap. 
is  afuitable  Confidence*.  Vill. 

We  are  far  from  juftifying  AfTafFinS. 
Yet  AfTaffins,  if  truly  drawn,  are  not 
Monflers,  but  Human  Beings;  and,  as 
filch,  being  chequered  with  Good  and  with 
Evil,  may  by  their  Good  move  our  Pity, 
tho'  their  Evil  caufe  Abhorrence, 

But  this  in  the  prefent  cafe  is  not  all. 
The  innocent  parties,  made  miferable, 
exhibit  a  diftrefs,  which  comes  home; 
a  diftrefs,  which,  as  mortals,  it  is  im- 
poflible  we  mould  not  feel. 

Snnt  lacrytna  rerum,  et  men  tern  mortalia 
tangunt\.  Virg.  JEn. 


*  See  p.  169. 

-\  It  was  intendsd  to  illuftrate^  by  large  Quotations 
from  different  parts  of  this  affecting  Tragedy,  what 
is  afierted  in  various  parts  of  thefe  Inquiries.     But 

the 
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Part  II.  ^e  intention  was  laid  afide,  (at  lcaft  in  greater  part) 
by  reflecting  that  the  Tragedy  was  eafily  to  be  pro- 
cured, being  modern,  and  having  paft  thro'  feveral 
Editions,  oue  particularly  fo  late,  as  in  the  year  1 775* 
when  it  was  printed  with  Lillo's  other  Dramatic 
Pieces. 

If  any  one  read  this  Tragedy,  the  author  of  thefe 
Inquiries  has  a  requeft  or  two  to  make,  for  which  he 
hopes  a  candid  Reader  will  forgive  him — one  is,  not 
to  cavil  at  minute  inaccuracies,  but  look  to  the  fupe- 
rior  merit  of  the  whole  taken  together  —  another  is, 
totally  to  expunge  thofe  wretched  Rhimes,  which  con- 
clude many  of  the  Scenes ;  and  which  'tis  probable 
are  not  from  Lillo,  but  from  fome  other  hand,  willing 
to  conform  to  an  abfurd  Fafhion,  then  practifed,  but 
now  laid  afide,  the  Fafhion  (I  mean)  of  a  Rhiming 
Conclufion. 


CHAP. 
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** 


CHAP.     IX. 

Concerning  Dramatic  Sentiment  — 
what  conjldtutes  it  —  Connected  with 
Manners,  and  how-—  Concerning  Sen- 
timent, Gnomologic,  or  Precep- 
tive— its  Description — Sometimes  has  a 
Reajbn  annexed  to  it — Sometimes  laud- 
able, fome times  blameable-—whom  it  moji 
becomes  to  utter  it,  and  why  —  Bojfu— 
Tr  an /it  ion  to  Diction. 

ROM  Manners  we  pafs  to  Senti-  Ch  IX 
me  NT;  a  Word,  which  tho'fometimes  w**i 
confined  to  mere  Gnomology,  or  moral  Pre- 
cspt)  was  often  ufed  by  the  Greeks  in  a 
more  comprehenfive  Meaning,  including 
every  thing,  for  which  ?nen  e?nploy  Lan- 
guage ;  for  proving  and  folving ;  for  raif- 
ing  and  calming  the  Paffions  ;  for  exag- 
gerating and  depreciating;  for  Commands, 
Monitions,  Prayers,  Narratives,  Interro- 
gations, 
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Part  II.  gations,    Anfwers,    &c.   6cc.       In   fhort, 
*-"'"-~M-    Sentiment  in  this  Senfe  means  little  lefs, 
than   the  univerfal  SubjeEls  of  our   Dis- 
course*. 

It 


*  There  are  two  fpecies  of  Sentiment  fucceffive- 
ly  here  defcribed,  both  called  in  Englijb  either  a  Sen- 
timent or  a  Sentence  j  and  in  Latin,  Senten- 
tia.  The  Greeks  were  more  exact,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent Species  affigned  different  Names,  calling  the  one 
Aixvoiu,  the  other  Tvuu.vi. 

Of  Tvupn  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter :  of  Aizvoix  their 
defcriptions  are  as  follows.      -Ef»  SI  kxtoc  tvv  Sixvoiuv 

<i\   TXTOCV,     T0,T£   BiTToStUlVVVOU,     Xj     TO    XVSIV,     V^  TO    TffOifa 

zjocox<rtvoc£iW}  oiov  ihsov,  v  (poboVy  y  cgyrtvf  x,  otrx 
toixvtx,  *}  8Ti  psytQos  >%  <r(MxpQT*lx.  All  thoje  things 
belong  to  Sentiment  (or  Aixvoix)  that  are  to  be  per- 
formed thro*  the  help  of  Difcourfe  :  now  the  various 
branches  of  thefe  things,  are,  to  prove,  and  to  folve,  to 
excite  Pajfions  (fuck  as  Pity,  Fear,  Anger,  and  the  like) 
and,  be  fides  this,  to  magnify,  and  to  diminijh.  Arid. 
Poet.  c.  19.  p.  245.  Edit.  Sylb. 

We  have  here  chofen  the  fulleft  Defcription  of 
Ansti/o/a  >  but  in  the  fame  work  there  arc  others 
more  concife,  which  yet  exprefs  the  fame  meaning. 

In 
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It  was  under  this  meaning  the  word  Ch.IX. 
was  originally  applied  to  the  Drama,  and 
this  appears  not  only  from  Authority,  but 
from  Fad  :  •  for  what  can  conduce  more 
effectually  than  Discourse,  to  eflablifh 
with  precifion  Dramatic  Manners,  and 
Characters? 

To  refer  to  a  Play  already  mentioned, 
the  Fatal  Cariofity  —  When  old  JVilmot 
difcharges  his  faithful  Servant  from  pure 
affection,  that  he  might  not  flarve  him, 
how  ilrongly  are  his  Manners  delineated 
by  his  Sentiments  ?  The  following  are 
among  his  Monitions — 


In    the  fixth  chapter  we  are  told  it  is  —  to    Xfym 

JucaaSait  rot  tvovloi  3tj  tcc  ctpfjiorlovlix,  —  to  be  able 
to  fay  (that  is,  to  exprefs  jufily)  fuch  thing;  as  ne- 
ccffarily  belong  to  a  fubjetl,  or  ■properly  fuit  it.  And 
ag-am  fcon  after  —  Aiotvoia  Jt,  sv  oi;  cnroSsiKvvuei  t:, 
w?  tfiVf  v  ws  £v.  If iv,  r<  xa&o?\.n  ti  a7fc(paivovleii  — 
Aixvohz  or  Sentiment  exijh,  vjhere  men  demonjlrate  any 
thing  either  to  be,  or  not  to  be  j  or  th<o  which  they  c flirt 
any  thing  general  or  univerfal.     Ibid,  p.  231. 

Shun 
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Part II.    Shun  my  example-,  treajure  up  my  precepts; 
The  world's  before  thee-,  be  a  Knave  and 

PROSPER. 

The  young  man,  fhockt  at  fuch  advice 
from  a  Mafter,  whofe  Virtues  he  had  been 
accuftomed  fo  long  to  venerate,  ventures 
modeftly  to  afk  him, 

Where  are  your  former  Principles? 

The  old  Maris  Reply  is  a  fine  Picture 
of  Human  Frailty ;  a  ftriking  and  yet  a 
natural  blending  of  Friendjhip  and  Mifan- 
thropy  ;  of  particular  Friendfhip,  of  ge- 
neral Mifanthropy. 

No  Matter  (fays  he)  for  Principles ; 

Suppofe  I  have  renounc'd  'em:  1  have 
pajfons, 

And  "love  thee  fill;  therefore  would  have 
thee  think, 

The  World  is  all  a  Scene  of  deep  de- 
ceit, 
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And  he,  who  deals  with  mankind  on    Ch.IX, 

THE    SQUARE, 

Is  his   own  bubble,    and  undoes  him- 
self. 

He  departs  with  thefe  expreffions,  but 
leaves  the  young  man  far  from  being  con- 
vinced. 

The  fufpicious  gloom  of  Agey  and  the 
open  fimplicity  of  Youth,  give  the  ftrongefl 
Contrajl  to  the  Manners  of  each,  and 
all  this  from  the  Sentiments  alone\  Sen- 
timents, which,  tho'  oppofite,  are  ftill  per- 
fectly juft,  as  being  perfectly  fuited  to 
their  different  characters. 

JTis  to  this  comprehenfive  Meaning  of 
Sentiment  that  we  may  in  a  manner 
refer  the  Subftance  of  thefe  Inquiries ; 
for  such  Sentiment  is  every  thing, 
either   written  or  fpoken. 

N  Some- 
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Something  however  muft  be  faid  upon 
that  other,  and  more  limited  species  of  it, 
which  I  call  the  Gnomologic,  or  Pre<- 
ceptive;  a  fpecies,  not  indeed  peculiar 
to  the  Drama,  but,  when  properly  ufed, 
one  of  its  capital  ornaments. 

The  following  Defcription  of  it  is 
taken  from  Antiquity.  A  Gnomologic 
Sentiment  or  Precept  is  an  Ajjertion  or 
Proportion — not  however  all  Affertions, 
as  that,  Pericles  was  an  able  Statefman ; 
Homer  a  great  Poet,  for  thefe  affertions 
are  Particular,  and  fuch  a  Sentiment  muft, 
be  General — nor  yet  is  it  every  affertion, 
tho  General;  as  that  The  Angles  of  every 
Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  Angles — 
but  it  is  an  Affertion,  which,  tho  general^ 
is  only  relative  to  Human  Conduct,  and  to 
fuch  Objeftsi  as  in  moral  aBion  we  either 
feek  or  avoid*. 


*  We  now  come  to  the  fecond  fpecies  of  Senti- 
ment, called  in  Greek  iVpij    and  which   Arijlotle 

defcribes- 
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Among  the    Affertions  of  this  fort  we  Ch.JX. 
produce  the  following — the  Precept,  which 
forbids  unjeafonable  Curiojity— 

Seek  not  to  know>  what  mufi  not  be  reveal' d* 

Or  that,  which  forbids  unrelenting 
Anger — 

Within  thee  cherijh  not  immortal  Ire, 

We  remark  too,  that  thefe  Sentiments 
acquire  additional  ftrength,  if  we  Jubjoin 
the  Reafon. 


defcribes  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  done 
in  the  Text.  'En  Si  TNX2MH  aTr^avo-*?,  s  pivloi 
T&ioi  ruv  xaG  £>caroi»,  oiqv9  ztq'ios  tij  'i(Pixp«T?jj'  «ts 
tzipi  wdvloov  KaOoA*,  oiovj  CTJ  TO  £V§W  TW  xay.lr\jX(0 
ivkvUov  «AAa  wigi  o<ruv  at  wgxfceis  sic-;,  k,  ccigilot  i\ 
(ptviiia  if  1  •wpoff  to  sr^occiTuv.  Arijl.  Rhetor,  L.  IL 
c.  21.  p.  96.  -fiVzV.  <Sy#.  Soo  too  the  Scriptor  ad 
Herennium,  L.  IVd  f  24.  Sententia  eji  Oratio 
fumpta  de  vita,  qua  aut  quid  Jit,  aut  quid  ejfe  oporteat  in 

vita,  breviter  oftendit,   hoc  modo — Liber  is  eft  exifti- 

mandus,  qui  nulli  turpitudini  fervit. 

N  2,  For 
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Part  II.       For  example — 

Seek  not  to  know,  what  mujl  not  be  reveal' d; 
Joys  only  flow  t  where  Fate  is  most  con- 
cealed. 

Or  again, 

Within  thee  cherifl?  not  immortal  Ire, 
When  Thou  thyself  art  mortal — *. 

In  ibme  inflances  the  Reafon  and  Sen- 
timent are  fo  blended,  as  to  be  in  a  man- 
ner infeparable.     Thus  Shakfpeare — 

*  The  firfl  of  thefe  Sentiments  is  taken  from  Dryden, 
the  fecond  is  quoted  by  Ariflotle,  in  his  Rhetorici  L. 
II.  c.  22.  p.  97.  Edit.  Sylb. 

AQcivxtqv  opyriv  y.vi  (pvAotiTt,  $vyiros  uv. 

On  this  the  Philofopher  well  obferves,  that  if  the  Mo- 
nition had  been  no  more,. than  that  we  Jhould  not  cherijh 
our  Anger  for  every  it  had  been  a  Sentence  or  Moral 
Precept,  but,  when  the  words  Svyrog  vv,  beingMortal, 
are  added,  the  Poet  then  gives  us  the  Reafon,  to  JWt/ 
Xsyu.  Rhet.  ut  fup.  The  Latin  Rhetorician  fays  the 
fame.  Sed  illud  quodque  probandum  eji  genus  Senten- 
tije,  qnod  confirmatur  Subjectione  Rationis,  hoc 
modo :  omnes  bene  vivendi  rationes  in  Virtute  funt 
Collocandas,  propterea  quod  fola  Virtus  in  fua 
poteftate  eft.     Scriptor.  ad  Heren,  L.  IV.  f.  24. 

—Ht, 
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— — £fc,  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name*    Ch.IX. 
Robs  me  of  that*  which  not  enriches  Him, 
But  makes  Me  poor  indeed— 

There  are  too  Sentiments  of  bad 
moral,  and  evil  tendency- 
's acred  Right  Jhouldever  be  infringed, 
Itjhould  be  done  for  Empire  and  Domi- 
nion : 
In  other  things  pure  Conscience  be 
thy  Guide*, 

and  again, 

m the  Maris  a  Fool, 

Who,   having   slain  the  Father,  spares 
the  Sonsf. 


*  Vid.  Cic.  de  Officiis,  L.  III.  c.  21,  who  thus  trans- 
lates Euripides — 

Namji  violandum  ejl  Jus,  regnandi  gratia 
Violandum  eft :  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas. 

f   Nu7noff,   off,   zroiTigx  xltivxs,   zroiTdott;  xxT<z7Jnroi. 
Ariji.  Rbet.   L.  I«  C.  1 6.  L.  III.  C.  22.  p.  98.  Edit. 

Syli>. 

N  3  These 
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These  Ideas  are  only  jit  for  Tyrants, 
Ufurpers,  and  other  profligate  Men  ;  nor 
ought  they  to  appear  in  a  Drama,  but  to 
£hew  juc h  CharaSiers, 

On  Gnomologic  Sentiments  in  general  it 
has  been  obferved.  that,  tho'  they  deco- 
rate, they  fhould  not  be  frequent,  for 
then  the  Drama  becomes  affected  and  de- 
clamatory *. 

It  has  been  faid  too,  they  come  mofl 
naturally  from  aged  perfons,  becaufe  Age 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taught  them 
Experience,  it  muft  however  be  an  Ex- 
pc  ience,  fait  able  to  their  characters :  an 
Old  General  mould  not  talk  upon  Law; 
nor  an  Old  Lawyer  upon  War  -f*. 


#  So  the  fame  Latin  Rhetorician,  above  quoted — 
Sententias  inierponi  raro  convenit,  ut  ret  a3oresf 
non  vivendi  prcsceptores  efje  videamur*  Scriptor.  ad 
Hereon.   Lib.  iV.  f.  25. 

*  'ApfAQ-flsi  Je  yjcoj^oXoysTv  ■nXix'ct  y.\v  vrgevwrigoV} 
7&sp\  $1  thtuv  uv  £j(A7rfigoj  TfS  lf(v»  It  becomes  HIM  to 
*'*  be 
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We  are  now  to  proceed  to  Diction.       Ch.IX, 


be  Sententious ,  ivbo  is  advanced  in  years,  and  that 

tlpr.n  fuijefts,     IN     WHICH     HE      HAS    EXPERIENCE. 

Arijiot.  Rbet.  utfupra,  p.  97.  Edit.  Sylb.  See  alfo  the 
ingenious  Bojfu^  in  his  Trait  e  du  Poeme  Epique>  Liv. 
VI.  chap.  4.  5.  who  is,  as  ufual,  copious,  and  clear. 


N  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

Concerning  Diction — the  vulgar — the  qf* 
Jetted — the  elegant- — this  lafl,  much  in^ 
debted  to  the  Metaphor- — Praife  of 
the  Metaphor — its  Defcription  -,  and, 
when  good,  its  Character — the  beji  and 
mofi  excellent,  what — not  turgid — nor 
enigmatic—— nor  bafe — nor  ridiculous  —> 
injlances  —  Metaphors  by  conjlant  ufe 
Jometimes  become  common  Words  —  Puns 
! — Rupilius  Rex — OTTI2 — Enigmas 
! —  Cupping  —  The  God  Terminus  — » 
Ovid's  Fafti— 

S  every  Sentiment  mud  be  expreft 
by  Words-,  the  Theory  of  Senti-!- 
ment  naturally  leads  to  that  of  Diction. 
Indeed  the  Connection  between  them  is  fo 
intimate,  that  the  fame  Sentiment,  where 
the  Difiion  differs,  is  as  different  in  ap- 
pearance, as  the  fame  perfon,  dreft  like 
a  Peafant,    or    dreft   like   a   Gentleman. 

And 
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And  hence  we  fee,  how  much  Diction  Ch.  X. 
merits  a  ferious  Attention. 


But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  under- 
flood  by  an  Example.  Take  then  the 
following  —  Do?z9t  let  a  lucky  Hit  flip ; 
if  you  do,  be-like  you  mayn't  any  more 
get  at  it.  The  Sentiment  (we  mud  con- 
fefs)  is  expreft  clearly,  but  the  Dic- 
tion furely  is  rather  vulgar  and  low. 
Take  it  another  way  —  Opportune  Mo- 
ments are  few  and  fleeting ;  feize  them 
with  avidity,  or  your  Progreflion  will  be 
impeded.  Here  the  Diction,  tho'  not 
low,  is  rather  obfcure.  The  Words  are 
wiufual)  pedantic,  and  affec7ed.—But  what 
fays  Shakspeare? — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men> 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; 
Omitted,  all  the  Voyage  of  their  life 
Js  bound  in  Jhallows-^—* 

Here 
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Here  the  Diction  is  Elegant,  with- 
out being  vulgar  or  ajfeclea\  the  Words, 
tho'  common,  being  taken  under  a  Meta- 
phor, are  fo  far  eftranged  by  this  metapho- 
rical ufe9  that  they  acquire  thro'  the 
change  a  competent  dignity,  and  yet, 
without  becoming  vulgar,  remain  intelli- 
gible and  clear. 

Knowing  therefore  the  ftrefs  laid  by 
the  antient  Critics  on  the  Metaphor, 
and  viewing  its  admirable  effects  in  the 
decorating  of  Diffion,  we  think  it  may 
merit  a  farther  regard. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  Figure*  of 
Speech  fo  pleafing,  as  the  Metaphor. 
?Tis  at  times  the  Language  of  every  In- 
dividual, but  above  all  is  peculiar  to  the 
Man  of  Genius*.     His  Sagacity  difcerns 

not 


*   — To    Si   piyirov   lAtl&tpogMQV   itvxr  povov   yap 
tbto  L'te  srao'  aAA»  If)  KotStTv,   ivOvixS  ri  cupiti*  «"*" 

it 
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not  onlv  common  Analogies*  but  thofe  Ch.  X. 
Others  m&re  remote,  fohtc/i  efcape  the  Vul- 
gar, and  which  tho'  they  feldom  invent, 
they  feldom  fail  to  recognife,  when  they 
hear  them  from  perfons,  more  ingenious 
than  themfelv.es. 


to  yap  £u  (AslOLtpsgEiVy  to  op.Qicv  SwgsTv  lr* — the greatejl 
thing  of  all  is  to  be  powerful  in  Metaphor 5  for  this  alone 
cannot  be  acquired  from  another,  but  is  a  mark  of  original 
Genius:  for  to  metaphorize  well,  is,  to  discern  in 
DIFFERENT  objecls  that  which  is  SIMILAR.  Arift. 
Poet,  c  22.  p.  250.  Edit.  Sylb. 

Ai~  $\   (J.lTO,(p£g£lV 0C7T0    OiXEiOJV   X7   (AY,   (PiZVipUV,     010V 

k,  Iv  (pi\o<ro(pnx,  to  OjiAOiou  xy  lv  zroXv  Sisy/xo-i  dr£ccpt'i'vi 
Ivfo^Qi — We  ought  to  metaphorize,  that  is,  to  derive 
Metaphors,  from  Terms,  which  are  proper  and  yet 
not  obvious  ;  fence  even  in  Philosophy  to  difcern  the 
similar  in  things  zvidely  distant,  is,  the  part  of  one, 
who  conjectures  happily.  Arift.  Rhetor.  L. 
til.  c.   11.  p.  137.  Edit.  Sylb. 

That  Metaphor  is  an  effort  of  Genius,  and  cannot 
he  taught,  is  here  again  after  ted  in  the  Words  of  tlie 
fir/}  Quotation. — »J  KaQsTu  asc  ttiv  ctvlw  (fcil.  Msra- 
tyogoiv)  xsrap  olhhv,     Rhetor.  L.  III.  c.  2.  p.  120.  Edit. 

It 


c- 
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Part II.       It  has  been  ingenioufly  obfcrved,  that 

*"""     the   Metaphor  took  its  rife   from  the 

Poverty  of  Language.     Men,  not  finding 

upon   every   occafion    Words   ready   made 

for  their   ideas,   were  compelled  to  have 

recourfe  to  Words  Analogous,  and  transfer 

them  from  their   original  meaning  to   the 

meaning   then    required.       But   tho'    the 

Metaphor  began   in   Poverty,    it  did    not 

end  there.      When   the  Analogy  was  jujl 

(and    this     often    happened)    there    was 

fomething  peculiarly  pleajing  in  what  was 

both  new,  and  yet  familiar  ;    fo  that  the 

Metaphor    was  then  cultivated,   not    out 

of   Necejjity^    but   for    Ornament.       'Tis 

thus  that  Cloaths  were  firfl:  aflumed   to 

defend    us   againft   the   Cold,    but    came 

afterwards  to  be  worn  for  Diftin&ion,  and 

Decoration. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  there  is  a  force  in 
the  united  words,   new  and  familiar. 

What 
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What  is  New,  but  not  Familiar,  is  often  Ch.  X. 
unintelligible :  what  is  Familiar,  but  not 
New,  is  no  better  than  Common  place, 
'Tis  in  the  union  of  the  two,  that  the 
Ob/cure  and  the  Vulgar  are  happily  re- 
moved, and  'tis  in  this  union,  that  we 
view  the  char  abler  of  ajujl  Metaphor. 

But  after  we  have  fo  praifed  the  Me- 
taphor, 'tis  fit  at  length  we  mould  ex- 
plain what  it  is,  and  this  we  mall  attempt 
as  well  by  a  Defcription,  as  by  Examples. 

"  A  Metaphor  is  the  transferring  of 
"  a  word  from  its  ufual  Meaning  to  an 
"  Analogous  Meanings  and  then  the  era™ 
"  ploying  it,  agreeably  tofuch  Transfer*." 
For  example  :  the  ufual  meaning  of  Even- 
ing is   the  Conclufion  of  the  Day.      But 


*   MiTOttpOga  S    grill  OVOfAOlloS  UXXOT^U  ITTityogXy  K.T.A. 

Arifl.  Poet,    cap.  21  p.  247.  Edit.  Sylb. 

Age 
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Part  II.  Age  too  is   a  Conclufion\  the  Conclufion 
of  human  Life,    Now  there  being  an  Ana- 
logy   in    all  Conclufionsy    we  arrange   in 
order  the  two  we  have  alleged,  and  fay, 
that,  As  Evening   is  to  the  Day,  fo  if 
Age  to  Human   Life.      Hence,  by  an 
eafy  permutation,  (which  furnifhes  at  once 
two  Metaphors)   we   fay   alternately^  that 
Evening   is   the   Age   of    the   Day  ; 
and  thai  Age  is  the  Evening  of  Life*)*. 

There  are  other  Metaphors  equally 
pleafing,  but  which  we  only  mention,  as 
their  Analogy  cannot  be  miftaken.  'Tis 
thus  that  old  Men  have  been  called 
Stubble;  and  the  Stage  or  Thea- 
tre, the  Mirror  of  human  Life*. 

Iff 


^.  —  opoius  £%ei  'xnriga.  zrpog  vy.s^xv9  x,  •yrigag 
-srpo?  p/ow  •  ££>£?  toivvv  tj?v  Itnrsfaw  'yrifsxs  7i[xioa,g9  Xj 
to  yrioag  larwspaii  @m.  Ar'ijiot.  Poet.  c.  21.  p.  248. 
Edit.  Sylb. 

.    *  The  Stagirite  having  told  us  what  a  natural  pleafure 
we  derive  from  Information,  and  having  told  us 

that 
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In   Language  of  this   fort  there  is  a  Ch.  X. 
double  Satisfa&ion  :  it  is  ftrikingly  clear ; 

and 


that  in  the  fubje£r,  of  Words,  Exotic  words  want  that 
pleafure,  from  being  obfcure,  and  Common  words  from 
being  too  well  known,  adds  immediately  —  v  &  MsTa- 
(poox  Trou?  tsto  ^xXi^ot,'  otolv  yap  inrv\  to  yvigxs 
xot\oiy.riv ,  wowes  [accQvktiv  x)  yvutrtv  hot  rn  ysvug, 
uptyw  yolp  xTrmQwoTot — But  the  Metaphor  does 
this  mojl  effeclually,  for  when  Homer  (in  metaphor)  faid 
that  Age  was  Stubble,  he  conveyed  to  us  Information 
and  Knowlege  thro'  a  common  Genus  (thro*  the  Genus 
of  Time)  as  both  old  Men,  and  Stubble,  have  pafl  the 
Flower  of  their  exiflence. 

The  words  in  Homer  are, 

'APvA'  ljU7rn?  xocXd^w  yi  <r   oipoa  htrogoavioi 
iWa-xeiu—  OdWor.  H.  v.  214.  215. 

Sed  tamenflipulam  faltem  tearbitror  intuentem 
Cognofcere — 

In  which  Verfe  we  cannot  help  remarking  an  Ele- 
gance of  the  Poet. 

UlyJJes,  for  his  protection,  had  been  metamorphofed 
by  Minerva  into  the  Figure  of  an  old  Man.  Yet  even 
then  the  Hero  did  not  chufe  to  loofe  his  dignity.  By 
his  difcourfe  he  informs  Eum&us  (who  did  not  know 
iiim)  tbataltho'  he,  was  old>  he  was  ftill  refpeclable— 

I  ima~ 
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Part  II.  and  yet  raifed,  tho'  clear,  above  the  low 
and  vulgar  Idiom.  5Tis  a  Praife  too  of 
fuch  Metaphors,  to  be  quickly  compre- 
hended. The  Similitude  and  the  thing 
illuftrated  are  commonly  difpatched  in  a 
fmgle  Word,  and  comprehended  by  an  im- 
mediate, and  inftantaneous  Intuition. 


1  imagine  (fays  he)  that  even  now  you  may  know  THE 
Stubble  by  the  look.  As  much  to  fuggeft,  that,  tho* 
he  had  compared  himfelf  to  Stubble,  it  was  never- 
thelefs  to  that  better  fort ,  left  after  the  reaping  of  the 
beji  Corn. 

See  the  Note  upon  this  Verfe  by  my  learned  Friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  Greek  Edition  of 
the  OdyJ/ey,  and  Klotzius  upon  Tyrtaus,  p.  16. 

As  to  the  next  Metaphor,  'tis  an  Idea  not  unknown 
to  Shakfpeare,  who,  fpeaking  of  dfling  or  Playing, 
fays  with  energy, 

That  its  End,  both  at  firji,  and  now,  was,  and  is. 

To  HOLD  AS  'TWERE    THE    MjRROR    UP    TO    NA- 
TURE. Hamlet. 

According  to  Arijloth,  the  Odyjfey  of  Homer  was 
elegantly  called  by  Alcidamas, —  xaAoi/  ocvQguTrivx  (3»« 
jtaToVl^oi) — a  beautiful  Mirror  of  Human  Life. 
Rhet.  L.  III.  c.  3.  p.  124.  Edit.  Sylb. 

Thus 
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Thus  a  Perfon  of  wit,  being  danger-   Ch.  X. 
oufly  ill,   was   told  by  his   Friends,  two 
more  Phyficians  were  called  in.    So  many! 
fays  he — do  they  fire  then  in  Platoons  ? — 

These  inftances  may  afiift  us  to  difc 
cover,  what  Metaphors  may  be  called 
the  beft. 

They  ought  not,  in  an  elegant  and 
polite  Stile  (the  Stile,  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking)  tb  be  derived  from  Meanings 
too  fublime-y  for  then  the  DiSlion  would 
be  turgid  and  bombajl*  Such  was  the 
Language  of  that  Poet,  who,  defcribing 
the  Footmen's  Flambeaux  at  the  end  of 
an  Opera,  fung  or  faid, 

Now   blazed  a    thousand    flaming 

Suns,  and  bade 
Grim  Night  retire-^- — -> 

Nor  ought  a  Metaphor  to  be  far* 

fetched^  for  then  it  becomes  an  Enigma. 

O  'Twas 
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Partll.  'Twas  thus  a  Gentleman  once  puzzled  his 
Country  Friend,  in  telling  him  by  way  of 
Compliment,  that  He  was  become  a  perjtcl 
Centaur.  His  honeft  Friend  knew  no- 
thing of  Centaurs,  but  being  fond  of 
Riding,  was  hardly  ever  off  his  Horfe. 

Another  Extreme  remains,  the  reverje 
of  the  too  fublime,  and  that  is,  the  trans- 
ferring from    Subjects    too  contemptible. 
Such  was  the  cafe  of  that  Poet  quoted  by 
Horace,  who,  to  defcribe  Winter,  wrote— 

Jupiter  hybemas    carid   nive  conspuit 
Alpes*. 

O'er  the  cold  Alps  Jove  spits  his  hoary 
/now. 

Nor  was  that  modern  Poet  more  for- 
tunate, whom  Dryden  quotes,  and  who, 
trying  his  Genius  upon  the  fame  fubjecT;, 
fuppofed  Winter — 


Hor.  L.  II.  Sat.  5. 

To 
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To  perriwig  with  fnow  the  bald-  Ch.X. 

PATE  Woods, 

With  the  fame  clafs  of  Wits  we  may 
arrange  that  pleafant  fellow,  who  fpeak- 
ing  of  an  old  Lady,  whom  he  had  af- 
fronted, gave  us  in  one  fhort  Sentence  no 
lefs  than  three  choice  Metaphors.  I  per* 
ceive  (faid  he)  her  Back  is  up ;  — /  mufi 
curry  favour — or  the  Fat  will  be  in  the 
fire. 

Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  fame  Word, 
when  transferred  to  different  Subjects,  pro- 
duces Metaphors  very  different^  as  to 
Propriety^  or  Impropriety. 

'Tjs  with  Propriety  that  we  transfer 
the  word,  To  Embrace,  from  Human 
Beings  to  things  purely  Ideal.  The  Me' 
taphor  appears  juft,  when  we  fay,  To 
Embrace  a  Propoftion ;  To  Embrace  an 
Offer ;  To  Embrace  an  Opportunity.  Its 
Application  perhaps  was  not  quite  fo  ele- 
O  a     '  gant 
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Part  II.  gant  when  the  old  Steward  wrote  to  his 
Lord,  upon  the  Subject  of  his  Farm,  that 
"  if  he  met  any  Oxen,  he  would  not  fail 
"  to  Embrace  them.*" 

If  then  we  are  to  avoid  the  Turgid, 
the  Enigmatic,  and  the  Bafe  or  Ridicu- 
louS)  no  other  Metaphors  are  left,  but 
fuch  as  may  be  defcribed  by  Negatives; 
fuch  as  are  neither  turgid,  nor  enigmatic, 
nor  bafe  and  ridiculous. 

Such  is  the  character  of  many  Meta- 
phors already  alleged,  among  others  that 
ofSHAKSPEARE's,  where  Tides  are  trans- 


*  The  Species  of  Metaphors,  here  condemned,  are 
thus  enumerated,  —  e«ti  yap  xj  MtTutpogxi  d.Trptirti<;, 
at  p\v  Sia  to  ytXoTov  —  ai  Si  Six  to  triuwov  ocyxv  x, 
TpocyiKoV  d<rx(pt7;  Si,  cx.v  zvoppooQiv,  x.  T.  A.  —  For 
Metaphors  are  unbecoming,  feme  from  being  Ridi- 
culous, and  others,  from  being  too  Solemn  and 
Tragical:  there  are  likewife  the  Obscure,  if  they 
are  fetched  from  too  great  a  di fiance.  A  rift.  Rhet.  L  III. 
c.  3.  p.  1 24..  Edit.  Syjb.     See  Cic.  de  Oratore,  L.  III. 

p.  »55j  &c 

ferred 
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fir  red  to  fpeedy  and  determined  CondaZl* .    Ch    X. 
Nor  does   his   Wools ey   with   lefs  pro- 
priety moralize  upon  his  Fall  in  the  fol- 
lowing   beautiful    Metaphor,    taken  from 
Vegetable  Nature. 

This  is  the  fiat  e  of  Man;  to  day  he  puts 

forth 
The  tender  Leaves  of  Hope ;  to-mor- 
row BLOSSOMS, 
Jlnd  bears  his  blushing  Honours  thick 

upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  A  FkOST,  A  KILLING 

Frost 
And — nips  his  root- 
le fuch  Metaphors  (befides  their  intrinfic 
elegance)  we  may  fay  the  Reader  is  flat- 
tered ;  I  mean  flattered  by  being  left  to 
difcover  fomething/cr  himfelf 

There  is  one  Obfervation,  which  will  at 
the  fame  time  mew  both  the  extent  of  this 
Figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  all  Men. 

*  Sup.  p   185.  —  Philof.  Arrangements,  p-  307.' 

O  3  There 
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There  are  Metaphors^ obvious^  and 
of  courfe  fo  naturalized,  that  ceafing  to 
be  Metaphors,  they  are  become  (as  it 
were)  the  proper  Words.  'Tis  after 
this  manner  we  fay,  a  fharp  fellow  ;  a 
great  Orator ;  the  the  Foot  of  a  Moun- 
tain ;  the  Eye  of  a  Needle  ;  the  Bed  of  a 
River  ;  to  ruminate,  to  ponder^  to  edify, 
&c.  &c. 

These  we  t>y  no  means  reject,  and  yet 
the  Metaphors'  we  require  we  wifh  to  be 
fomething  more,  that  is,  to  be  formed  un- 
der the  refpeclable  conditions,  here  eftab- 
Jifhed. 

We  obferve  too,  that  a  fingular  Uie 
may  be  made  of  Metaphors,  either  to  exalte 
or  to  depretiate,  according  to  the  fourcesy 
from  which  we  derive  them.  In  antient 
Story,  Crejies  was  by  fome  called  the 
Murtherer  of  his  Mother ;  by  others,  the 
Avenger  of  his  Father.  The  Reafons  will 
appear  by  referring  to  the  Fact.  The 
Poet  Simonides  was  offered  money  to  ce- 
lebrate 
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lebrate    certain    Mules,     that    had    won   Ch.  X. 
a   race.       The    fum    being    pitiful,    he 
faid   with   difdain,    he   fhould   not    write 
upon   Demi-asses. —  A  more  competent 
Sum  was  offered, — he  then  began, 

Hail!    Daughters    of    the  generous 

Horse, 
Tliatjkims,  like  Wind*  along  the  Conrfe*. 

There  are  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalt, 
we  may  call  Beggars,  Petitioners  ;  and 
Pick-pockets,  Colletlors;  other  times,  when 
in  order  to  depretiate,  we  may  call  Peti- 
tioners, Beggars ;  and  Collectors,  Pick* 
pockets.  —  But  enough  of  this. 

We   fay    no   more   of   Metaphors,    but 
that  'tis  a  general  Caution  with  regard  to 


*  For  thefe  two  facts,  concerning  Oreftcs,  and  S<~ 
momdes,  fee  Arift.  Rhet.  L.  ill.  c.  2.  p.  122.  Edit. 
■Sylb,  The  different  appellations  of  Orejies  were, 
o  MvrpoQoiilw,  and  o  fla-TpoY  cepwuf — Simonidcs  called 
the  Mules  vpiovoi  at  firlt  ;  and  then  began — 

Q  4  every 
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Part  II.  every  Species,  not  to  mix  them,  an4 
that  more  particularly,  if  taken  from  fub~ 
je&s,  which  are  Contrary. 

Such  was  the  Cafe  of  that  Orator,  who 
once  aflerted  in  his  Oration,  that — "  If 
"  Cold  Water  were  thrown  upon  a  cert  am 
"  Meafure,  it  would  kindle  a  Flame,  that 
"  would  obfcure  the  Lujlre^  6cc.  &c." 

A  word  remains  upon  Enigmas  and 
Puns.  It  mail  indeed  be  fhort,  becaufe, 
tho'  they  refemble  the  Metaphor,  it  is  as 
Brafs  and  Copper  refemble  Gold. 

A  Pun  feldom  regards  Meaning,  be- 
ing chiefly  confined  to  Sound. 

Horace  gives  a  fad  fample  of  thisjjw- 
rious  Wit,  where  (as  Dryden  humoroufly 
fcranilates  it)  he  makes  Perfius  the  Buffoon 
exhort  the  Patriot  Brutus  to  kill  Mr. 
King,  that  is,  Rupilius  Rex,    becaufe 

Brutus, 
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Brutus,   when  he  flew  Ccefar*  had  been   Ch.  X. 
accuftomed  to  King-killing. 

Hunc  Reg  em  occide\  operum  hoc  mihi  crede 
t  no  rum  eft*. 

We  have  a  worfe  attempt  in  Homer, 
where  Ufyjfes  makes  Polypheme  believe  his 
name  was  OYTIS,  and  where  the  dull 
Cyclops,  after  he  had  loft  his  Eye,  upon 
being  afked  by  his  Brethren  who  had 
done  him  fo  much  mifchief,  replies  'twas 
done  by  OTTIS,  that  is,  by  Nobody  f. 

Enigmas  are  of  a  more  complicated 
nature,  being  involved  either  in  Fun,  or 
Metaphor*  or  fometimes  in  both. 

9Av$p   eiaov  "stupi  ^ockitcv  btt  aveot  koXXtjctocvtoc. 

J  Jaw  a  man*  who*  unprovok'd  with  Ire* 
Stuck,  Brafs  upon  another'* s  back  by  Fire\. 


*  Horat.  Sat    Lib.  I.  VII. 

•J-  Homer,  OdyfT.  I.  v.  366 — 408,  &c. 

I  Ariji.  Rhetor.  L.  III.  c.  2.  p.  121.  Edit.  Sytt. 

This 
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Partll.  This  Enigma  is  ingenious,  and  means 
the  operation  of  Cupping,  performed  in 
antient  days  by  a  machine  of  Brafs, 

In  fuch  Fancies,  contrary  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  good  Metaphor^  and  good  Writ- 
ing, a  Perplexity  is  caufed,  not  by  Acci- 
dent, but  by  Dejign,  and  the  Pleafure  lies 
in  the  being  able  to  refohe  it. 

Aldus  GelUus  has  preferved  A  Latin 
Enigma,  which  he  alfo  calls  a  Sirpus  or 
Sirpos,  a  ftrange  thing,  far  below  the 
Greek,  and  debafed  with  all  the  quibble 
of  a  more  barbarous  age. 

Semel  minufne,  an  bis  minus ,  (nonfat  fcioj 
An   utrumque  eorum  (ut  quondam  audivi 

dicier) 
yovi  ipji  regi  noluit  concedere  *  ? 

This,  being  fifted,  leaves  in  Englifi 
the  following  fmall  quantity  of  Meaning. 


*  Jul.  GeJL  XII.  6. 

Was 
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Was  it  Once  Minus,  or  Twice  Mi-  Ch.  X. 
NU8  (I  am  not  enough  informed j \  or  was 
it  not  rather  the  two  taken  toge- 
ther, (as  1  have  heard  it  f aid  formerly) 
that  would  not  give  way  to  Jove  himfelfy 
the  f over eign  ? 

The  two  taken  together,  (that 
is,  Once  Minus  and  Twice  Minus) 
make,  when  fo  taken,  Thrice  Minus; 
and  Thrice  Minus  in  Latin  is  TeR 
Minus,  which,  taken  as  a  Jingle  word, 
is  Terminus,  the  God  of  Boundaries, 

Here  the  Riddle,  or  Conceit,  appears. 
The  Pagan  Legend  fays,  that,  when  in 
honour  of  Jove  the  Capitol  was  founded, 
the  other  Gods  confented  to  retire,  but 
the  God  Terminus  refufed. 

The  Story  is  elegantly  related  in  the 
Fafli  of  Ovid,  III.  667. 

guid 
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Part  II.   Quid  nova   cum  Jierent   Capitolia  ?    nempe 
Deorum 
C  unci  a  Jovi  cejjit  turba,  locumque  dedit. 

Terminus  fut  veteres  memorant)  conven- 
tus  in  cede 
Restitit,  et  magna  cum  Jove  temp  la 
tenet. 

The  moral  of  the  Fable  is  juft:  and  in- 
genious ;  that   Boundaries  are  facred^  and 

never  foould  be  moved. 

The   Poet  himfelf  fubjoins  the  reafon 
with  his  ufual  addrefs. 

Termine,   pofl  illud   Levitas  tibi   libera 
non  eft  $ 

Qua  pofitus  fueris  in  Jlatione^  mane. 
Nee  Tu  vicino  quicquam  concede  rogant/y 

Ne  videare  hominem  prcepojuijfe  Jovi. 

And  fo  much  for  the  fubject  of  Tuns 
and  Enigmas >  to  which,  like  other  things 

of 
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of  bad  Tafte,  no  Age  or  Country  can  give  Ch.X. 
a  Sanction. 


Much  ftill  remains  upon  the  fubject  of 
Diction,  but,  as  much  has  been  faid 
already*,  we  here  conclude. 


See  Chapters  II.  III.  IV. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XI. 

Rank  or  Precedence  of  the  conjiitutwe 
Parts  of  the  Drama  —  Remarks  and 
Cautions  both  for  judging,  and  Com" 
fofng. 

THE  four  confitutive  Parts  of  Dra- 
matic Poetry,  which  properly  be- 
long to  the  Poet  f ,  have  appeared  to  be 
the  Fable,  the  Manners,  the  Sen- 
timent, and  the  Diction,  and  fome- 
thing  has  been  fuggefted  to  explain  the 
nature  of  each. 

Should   we  be   afked,  to   which  we 

attribute  the  firfi  Place,  we  think  it  due 

to  the  Fable*. 

If 

I0mmm0ttmm^ tmmmm *■«.  ■■— ■..  — » ■■■■■■■■  tm  m   \         Simmm I        ■    »■— ■■     ■ 

f  Sup.  p.  144. 

*  *Ag%ri  ph  m9  xj  oTov  •<l/VX*  °'  MuOoj  t5j?  Tfjxyu* 
Kotq — The  Fable  therefore  is  the  Principle,  and 
(as  it  were)  thf  Soul  ofTragerfy.~Atid  not  long  be- 
fore. 
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If  the  Fable  be  an  Aclio?i,  having  a  Ch.XL 
neceflary  reference  to   fome  End:    it  is         * 
evident  that  the  Manners  and  the   Senti- 
ment are  for  the  fake  of  that  End;  the 
End  does  not  exift,  for  the  fake  of  the 
Manners  and  the  Sentiment  *. 

Again,  the  fineft  unconnected  Samples 
either  of  Manners  or  of  Sentiment  cannot 
of  them/elves  make  a  Drama,  without  a 
Fable,  But,  without  either  of  thefe,  any 
Fable  will  make  a  Drama,  and  have  pre- 


fore,  after  the  conflitueni  Parts  of  the  Drama  have  been 
enumerated,  we  read  —  ^tyis-cy  ol  tb'twv  lf)v  »j  tw» 
zrpa^aTwv  o-uVao"*?. — But  the  greatest  and  the 
mo/i  important  of  all  thefe  »  the  combining  of  the 
Incidents,  that  is  to/ay,  the  Fable.  Arift.  Poet, 
cap.  6.  p.  231-  Edit.  Sy lb. 

*  Oujc  hu  oTrug  tx  r$n  fAifxya-ccvlciiy  zrpctTlxfw, 
aXXx  rot  rjvri  <rvfA7rEgi\iz[ji.£ciMiTiv  £ix  rag  zroufctig — 
The  Perfons  of  the  Drama  do  not  ael,  that  they  may  ex- 
hibit Manners,  but  they  include  Manners,  on  account  of 
the  Incidents  in  the  Fable.  Arift.  Poet,  c.  6.  p.  230. 
Edit.  Sylb. 

2  tenfions, 
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Part II.  tenfions,  (fuch  as  they  are)  to  be  called 
a  Play  *. 


*  The  Stagirite  often  illuftrates  his  Poetic  Ideas  from 
Painting,  an  Art  at  that  time  cultivated  by  the  ableft 
Artifts,  Zeuxis,  Polygnotus,  and  others.  In  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  he  compares  the  Dramatic  Manners  to 
Colouring;  the  Dramatic  Fable  to  Draw- 
ing ;  and  ingenioufly  remarks — *E»  y«p  tj?  ivotXuyeu 
roTg  xaX^ifot?  (pap/Jiaxoi?  ^vSnv^  cvn  au  opaws  tu- 
Cpparei«i  »)  Atuxo^aCpwa?  uxo\>x—If  any  one  were  to 
make  a  confused  Daubing  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful Colours,  he  would  net  give  fo  much  delight, 
as  if  he  were  to  sketch  a  Figure  in  Chalk 
alone.     Arift.  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  231.  Edit.  Sylb. 

—  Etj  lav  Tiff  Itytfcws  3"^  pij(TE»?  r'Gixa?,  x}  ^*l?«r» 
Xj  jiavoia;>  w  •ET£7ro»»](u£ya?,  a  -sroirurfj  0  r,v  Trtg  rpxyw- 
$l&£  ipyoVf  xKkx  •sroAv  [xxXXov  n  xxTxfoifipotg  t«tc»c 
XE^fHjtKEVf]  TpxyuMu,  s^stx  SI  y.\$ov  X;  o"i<r«(rn*  T£«j/- 
U.VCTWV  —  Were  any  one  to  arrange  in  order  the  beji 
formed  Expressions  relative  to  Character, 
as  well  as  the  bejl  Diction,  and  Sentiments,  he 
would  not  attainy  what  is  the  Buftnefs  of  a  Tragedy  ; 
but  much  more  would  that  Tragedy  attain  it,  whichy 
having  thefe  reqitifltes  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  had  at 
the  fame  time  a  juji  Fable,  and  Combination  of  In- 
cidents.    Arift.  Poet.  c.  6.  p   230.  Edit.  Sylb. 

A  third 
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A  third  fuperiority,  is,  that  the  mod  Ch.XL 
affecting  and  capital  Parts  of  every  Drama 
arife  out  of  its  Fable ;  by  thefe  I  mean 
every  unexpected  Discovery  of  unknown 
Perfonages,  and  every  unexpected  Revo- 
lution *  from  one  condition  to  another. 
The  Revolutions  and  Difcoveries  in  the 
Oedipus  and  the  Fatal  Curio/ity  have  been 
mentioned  already.  We  add  to  thefe  the 
ftriking  Revolution  in  the  Sam/on  Agonijles^ 
where,  while  every  thing  appears  tending 
to  Samfons  Releqfe,  a  horrible  Crafh  an- 
nounces his  Deftruclion"\. 

These  Dramatic  Incidents  are  properly 
Tragic  —  but  there  are  others  of  Jimilar 
character,  not  wanting  even  to  Comedy*--* 
To  refer  to  a  modern  Drama  —  what  Dis- 
covery more  pleafing  than  that,  where, 
in  the  Drummer  of  Addifon^  the  worthy 


*  A  Revolution,  Yli^Triraa,',  a  Discovery, 
AvxyvugHTig.  See  before  what  is  faid  about  thefe  two, 
from  p.  147  to  152. 

f  Sam/,  Agon.  v.  481,  and  v.  1452  to  v.  1507. 

P  loft 
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Part II.  loft  Mafter  is  difcovered  in  the  fuppofed 
Conjurer  f  or,  to  refer  flill  to  the  fame 
Drama,  what  Revolution  more  pleaf- 
ing,  than  where,  in  confequence  of  this 
Difcovery,  the  Houfe  of  Diforder  and 
Mourning  changes  into  a  Houfe  of  Order 
and  Joy  ?  Now  thefe  interejiing  Inci- 
dents,  as  well  Comic  as  Tragic,  arife  nei- 
ther from  Manners,  nor  from  Sentiment, 
but  purely  from  the  Fable. 

It  is  alfo  a  plaufible  Argument  for  the 
Fable  s  Superiority,  that,  from  its  fuperior 
difficulty,  more  Poets  have  excelled  in 
drawing  Manners  and  Sentiment,  than 
there  have  in  the  forming  of  perfect 
Fables  % 


&)  roTg  ri^tiiv  aJcpiSaj/,  ri  tx  zspxyfAoilx.  o-uv»r*<J'0«»,  olo\y 
*&)  o*  TO"pwTo»  vroiviTcm  o/zSov  ct7raw£<;.  <lhofei  who  at- 
'  tempt  to  write  Dramatically,  are  firj}  able  to  be  accurate 
in  the  Diction  and  the  Manners,  before  they 
are  able  to  Combine  Incidents  [and  form  a  Fa- 
ble] which  was  indeed  the  cafe  of  almoji  all  the  firfl 
Potts.     A  rift.  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  230,  Edit.  Sylb. 

But, 
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But,  altho'  we  give  a  fuperiority  to  Ch.XI. 
the  Fable,  yet  the  other  conjlitutive  Farts, 
even  fuppofing  the  Fable  bad,  have  ftill 
an  important  value  ;  fo  important  indeed, 
that  thro'  them,  and  them  alone,  many 
Dramas  have  merited  Admiration. 

And  here  next  to  the  Fable  we  arrange 
the  Manners.  The  Manners,  if  well 
formed,  give  us  famples  of  Human  Na- 
ture, and  feem  in  Poetry  as  much  to  excel 
Sentiment,  as  the  Drawing  in  Painting  to 
excel  the  Colouring. 

The  third  Place  after  the  Manners  be- 
longsto  the  Sentiment,  and  that  be- 
fore the  DiBion,  however  they  may  be 
united,  it  being  evident  that  MeYi  fpeak, 
becaule  they  think;  they feldom  think,  be- 
caufe  they  fpeak. 

After  this,  the  fourth  and  laft  Place 
falls  to  the  Diction. 

P    2  HAV« 
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Part  II.        Having  fettled  the  Rank  of  thefe  feve- 
L'  "  '""'  ral  Conjiitutive  Parts,  a  few  curfory  Re- 
marks remain  to  be  fuggefted. 


One  is  this — that  if  all  thefe  Parts  are 
really  efFential,  no  Drama  can  be  abfolutely 
complete,  which  in  any  one  of  them  is   de- 
ficient. 

Another  Remark  is,  that  tho'  a 
Drama  be  not  abfolutely  complete  in 
every  Part,  yet  from  the  excellence  of  one 
or  two   Parts  it   may  fill  merit  Praife*. 

'Tis 


*  This  is  a  Cafe  exprefsly  decided  by  that  able 
Critic,  Horace,  as  to  the  Manners  and  the  Senti- 
ment. 

—  spec'iosa  locis,  morataque  recte, 
FabOla  nullius  veneris,  fine  ponder e  et  arte, 
Valdius  obleSlat  populum,  ?neliufque  moratur, 
Qiiatn  verfus  inopes  rerum,  nugaque  canora. 

Art.  Poet.  v.  320,  &c. 

Which  may  be  thus  paraphrafed — 
"   A  Fable  (or  Dramatic  Story)  of  no  beautt, 
Sl  xvitbout  dignity  or  contrivance,  if  it  excel  in  Senti- 

"  MENT, 
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sTis  thus  in  Painting,   there  are  Pictures   Ch.XL 
admired  for   Colourings  which  fail  in  the 
Drawing  ;  and  others  for  Drawing*  which 
fail  in  the  Colouring. 

The  next  Remark  is  in  fact  a  Cau- 
tion ;  a  Caution  not  to  miftake  one  Conjli- 
tutive  Part  for  another,  and  ftill,  much 
more,  not  to  miftake  it  for  the  Whole. 
We  are  never  to  forget  the  efj'ential  dif- 
ferences between  Fable,  Manners, 
Sentiment,   and  Diction. 

If,  without  attending  to  thefe,  we  pre- 
fume  to  admire,  we  act,  as  if  in  Painting 
we  admired  a  Rembrant  for  Grace,  be- 
caufe  we  had  been  told,  that  he  was 
capital  in  Colouring. 


*'  ment,  and  have  its  Characters  well  drawn,  will 
tl  pleafe  an  audience  much  more  than  a  trifling  Piece 
*'  barren  of  Incidents,  and  only  to  be  admired  for  the  Har- 
«*  many  of  its  Numbers.     See  p.  221. 

P  3  This 
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This  Caution  indeed  applies  not  only 
to  Arts>  but  to  Philofophy.  For  here  if 
men  fancy,  that  a  Genius  for  Science 9 
by  having  excelled  in  a  fmgle  part  of  it, 
is  fuperlative  in  all  parts ;  they  infenfibly 
make  fuch  a  Genius  their  Idol,  and  their 
Admiration  foon  degenerates  into  a  fpecies 
of  Idolatry. 

Decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile—*   Hor. 

'Tis  to  be  hoped  that  our  ftudies  are 
at  prefent  more  liberal,  and  that  we  are 
rather  adding  to  that  Structure,  which 
our  forefathers  have  begun,  than  tamely 
leaving  it  to  remain,  as  if  nothing  farther 
were  wanting. 

Our  Drama  among  other  things  is 
furely  capable  of  Improvement.  Events 
from  our  own  History  (and  none  can  be 
more  interefling)  are  at  hand  to  furnilh 
Fables,  having  all  the  Dramatic  Requi- 

fites. 
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fites.      Indeed   fhould   any   of  them    be  Ch.XI. 
wanting,  Invention  may  provide  a  Re- 
medy, for  here  we  know  Poets  have  un- 
bounded Privilege*. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fubje&s,  by  be- 
ing domeftic,  would  be  as  interefting  to  Us, 
as  thofe  of  Ajax  or  Orejles  were  of  old  to 
the  Greeks.  Nor  is  it  a  doubt,  that  our 
Drama,  were  it  thus  rationally  cultivated, 
might  be  made  the  School  of  Virtue  even 
in  a  diffipated  age. 

And  now,  having  fhewn  fuch  a  regard 
for  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  recommended 
fo  many  different  Rules,  as  effential  to 
its  Perfection  :  it  may  not  perhaps  be  im- 
proper ta  fay  fome thing  in,  their  Defence, 
and,  when  that  is  finifhed,  to  conclude 
this  Part  of  our  Inquiries. 


*  Infra,  222. 

P  4 '*  CHAP, 
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Part  If. 

CHAP.     XII. 

Rules  defended — do  not  cramp  Genius, 
but  guide  it — flattering  Doclrine  that 
Genius  will fujjice — -fallacious,  and  why 
■ —  farther  defence  of  Rules—  No 
Genius  ever  aBed  without  them;  nor 
ever  a  Time,  when  Rules  did  not  exifl 
——Connection  between  Rules  and  Ge- 
nius— their  reciprocal  aid—End  of  the 
Second  Part- — Preparation  for  the 
Third. 

EfAVING  mentioned  Rules,  and 
i-  indeed  our  whole  Theory  having 
been  little  more  than  Rules  devel- 
loped,  we  cannot  but  remark  upon  a 
common  opinion,  which  feems  to  have 
arifen  either  from  Prejudice,  or  IVtiftake. 

"  Do  not  Rules,  fay  they,  cramp  Ge* 

ci  nius  ?     Do  they  not  abridge  it  of  certain 

H  Privileges  P' 

^Tis 
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»Tis  anfwered,  if  the  obeying  of  Rules  C.  XII. 
were  to  induce  a  Tyranny  like  this ;  to 
defend  them  would  be  abfurd,  and  againft 
the  liberty  of  Genius.  But  the  truth  is, 
Rules,  fuppofing  them  good,  like  good 
Government,  take  away  no  Privileges, 
They  do  no  more,  than  fave  Genius  from 
Error,  by  mewing  it,  that  a  Right  to  err 
is  no  Privilege  at  all. 

'Tis  furely  no  Privilege  to  violate  in 
Grammar  the  Rules  of  Syntax*,  in  Poetry, 
thofe  of  Metre ,  in  Mufic,  thofe  of  Har- 
mony ;  in  Logic,  thofe  of  Syllogifm ;  in 
Painting,  thofe  of  PerfpeBive ;  in  Drama- 
tic Poetry,  thofe  of  probable  Imitation, 

If  we  enlarge  on  one  of  thefe  In/lances, 
we  fhall  illuftrate  the  reft. 

The  probable  Imitation  juft  now  men- 
tioned, like  that  of  every  other   kind,  is, 
when  the  Imitation  refembles  the  thing  imi- 
tated 
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Part  II.  tated  in  as  many  circumjiances  as  pojjible  -, 
fo  that  the  more  of  thofe  Circum (lances 
are  combined^  the  more  probable  the  Re- 
femblance. 

'Tis  thus  in  Imitation  by  Painting  the 
Refemblance  is  more  complete,  when  to 
the  Out-line  we  add  Light  and  Shadz+^nd 
more  complete  (till,  when  to  Light  and 
Shade  we  add  the  Colours, 

The  real  Place  of  every  Drama  is 
a  Stage,  that  is,  a  fpace  of  a  few  Fathoms 
deep,  and  a  few  Fathoms  broad.  Its 
real  Time  is  the  Time  it  takes  in  aclingy 
a  limited  Duration^  feldom  exceeding  a 
few  hours. 

Now  Imagination,  by  the  help  of  Scenes, 
can  enlarge  this  Stage  into  a  Dwelling, 
a  Palace,  a  City,  &c.  and  it  is  a  decent 
Regard  to  this,  which  conftitutes  Prob- 
able Place. 

Again, 
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Again,  the  iifual  Intervals  between  the  C.XII. 
Acts,  and  even  the  Attention  paid  by  the  Ll"~»~  "* 
Mind  to  an  interefting  Story,  can  enlarge 
without  violence  a  few  Hours  into  a  Day 
or  two ;  and  'tis  in  a  decent  regard  to  this, 
we  may  perceive  the  Rife  of  Probable 
Time*. 

Now  'tis  evident  that  the  above 
Probabilities,  if  they  belong  to  the 
Fable,  cannot  but  affecT:  us,  becaufe  they 
are  both  of  them  Requifites,  which 
heighten  the  Refemblance,  and  becaufe 
Resemblance  is  fo  univerfally  an  Es- 
sential to  Imitation. 

If  this  Doclrine  want  confirming,  we 
may  prove  it  by  the  contrary^  I  mean  by 


*  What  this  implies,  we  are  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  — ert  puAira  zrupaToi  Wo  plotv  tzipio- 
dov  riXas  elvai,  y  fjuxpov  E^aAAaV/etv.  Tragedy  aims  as 
far  as  pojfible  to  come  within  a  Jingle  Revolution  of  the  Sun 
(that  is,  a  Natural  Day)  or  but  a  little  to  exceed. 
Arift.  Poet.  c.  5.  p.  229.  Edit.  Sylb. 

a  fup- 
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Part  II.  a  fuppofition   of    such    Time  and   such 
P/ace9  as  are  both  of  them  improbable. 

For  example,  as  to  Time,  we  may 
fuppofe  a  Play,  where  Lady  Defmond  in 
the  firft  Act  fhall  dance  at  the  Court  of 
Richard  the  Thirds  and  be  alive  in  the  laft 
A5l  during  the  reign  of  James  the  Firji  *. 

As  to  Place,  we  may  fuppofe  a  Tra- 
gedy, where  Motefuma  fhall  appear  at 
Mexico  in  the  firft  Ac~l ;  fhall  be  carried 
to  Madrid  in  the  third;  and  be  brought 
back  again  in  the  fifth,  to  die  at  Mexico. 

'Tis  true  indeed,  did  fuch  Plays  exifl, 
and  were  their   other  Dramatic  Requifites 


*  Ariftotle  fpeaking  upon  the  indefinite  duration  of  the 
Epopee,  which  is  fometimes  extended  to  years,  adds — 
xxi-tqi  to  vrpuTov  Ojuosw?  iv  rout;  T^ayu>^a.i<;  t«to  inomy. 
— at  firji    THEY    DID    THE    SAME    IN    TRAGEDIES, 

that  is,  their  Duration,  like  that  of  the  Epopee->  was 
alike  undefined,  till  a  better  tafte  made  them  more  cor- 
rect.    Arijl.  Poet.  c.  5.  p.  229.  Edit.  Sylb. 

good-, 
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good;  thefe  Improbabilities  might  be  en-  C.  XII. 
dured,  and  the  Plays  be  Jiill  admired. 
Fine  Manners  and  Sentiment,  we  have  al- 
ready faid*,  may  fupport  a  wretched 
Fable,  as  a  beautiful  Face  may  make  us 
forget  a  bad  Figure.  But  no  Authority 
for  that  reafon  can  juftify  Abfurdities,  or 
make  them  not  to  be  fo,  by  being  for- 
tunately aflbciated. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  fay,  that  by  this 
apparent  Aujierity  many  a  good  Flay  would 
have  been  fpoilt  j*.  The  Anfwer  is  ob- 
vious— chufe  another,  and  a  Jitter  Subjeffi. 


*  See  p.  212.  in  the  Note. 

f  Arijlotle  fpeaking  about  introducing  any  thing 
rrational  into  the  Drama  adds  —  ure  to  \iytiv,  on 
ccvyortro  otv  o  MuSof,  yeKoTov'  i%  dpvris  yap  a  Sit 
ffvvkourQai  tq»8T8? — that  to  fay  (by  this  reftriction)  the 
the  Fable  would  have  been  dejlroyed,  is  ridiculous  ;  for 
they  ought  not,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  form  Fables 
upon  fuch  a  Plan.  Arid.  Poet.  c.  24.  p.  253.  Edit. 
Sylb. 

Subje&s 
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Part  II.   Subjects    are  infinite.     Confult  the  inex- 
r~     hauftible  Treafures   of  History  j    or  if 
thefe  fail,  the  more  inexhauftible  Fund  of 
Invention  j*.    Nay  more  —  if  you  are  di- 
ftreft,  bring   Hijiory  and  Invention  toge- 
ther,   and  let   the   Richnefs  of  the  lajl 
embellifli    the    Poverty    of   the    former. 
Poets,  tho'  bound  by  the  Laws  of  Common 
Senfe,    are  not  bound   to  the  Rigours  of 
Hijiorical  Fact. 

It  muft  be  confeft,  'tis  a  flattering 
Doctrine,  to  tell  a  young  Beginner,  that 
he  has  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  trufi 
his  own  Genius,  and  to  contemn  ^//Rules, 
as  the  Tyranny  of  Pedants.  The  painful 
Toils  of  Accuracy  by  this  expedient  are 
eluded,  for  Geniuses  (like  Milton's 
Harps  *)  are  fuppofed  to  be  ever  tuned. 


f  Sup.  p.  214.  215. 

*  Par.  Loji,  Book  III.  v.  365,  366. 


BlTT* 
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But  the  misfortune  is,  that  Genius  is  C.XII. 
fomething  rare,  nor  can  he,  who  poffeffes 
it,  even  then,  by  neglecting  Rules,  pro- 
duce what  is  accurate.  Thofe  on  the 
contrary,  who,  tho'  they  want  Genius, 
think  Rules  worthy  their  attention,  if 
they  cannot  become  good  Authors,  may 
ftill  make  tolerable  Critics  j  may  be  able 
to  fhew  the  difference  between  the  Creep- 
ing and  the  Simple ;  the  Pert  and  the 
Pleafing ;  the  Turgid  and  the  Sublime  ; 
in  fhort,  to  fharpen,  like  the  Whet-ftone, 
that  Genius  in  others,  which  Nature  in 
her  frugality  has  not  given  to  themfelves. 

Indeed  I  have  never  known,  during  a 
life  of  many  years,  and  fome  fmall  at- 
tention paid  to  Letters,  and  Literary  men, 
that  Genius  in  any  Art  had  been  ever 
crampt  by  Rules.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  feen  great  Geniufes  miferably  err  by 
tranfgrejjing  them,  and,  like  vigorous 
Travellers,   who    lofe    their  way,    only  * 
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Part  II.  wander  the  wider  on  account  of  their  own 
ftrength. 

And  yet  'tis  fomewhat  fingular  in  Li- 
terary Compofitions^  and  perhaps  more  fo 
in  Poetry  than  elfewhere,  that  many  things 
have  been  done  in  the  beji  and  pur  eft  tafle, 
long  before  Rules  were  eftablifhed^  and 
fyftematized  in  form.  This  we  are  cer- 
tain was  true  with  refpect  to  Homer,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  and  other  Greeks, 
In  modern  times  it  appears  as  true  of  our 
admired  Shakspeare;  for  who  can  be- 
lieve that  Shakfpeare  ftudied  Rules,  or 
was  ever  verfed  in  Critical  Syftems  f 

A  fpecious  Obje&ion  then  occurs.  -<  If 
"  thefe  great  Writers  were  Jo  excellent  before 
*6  Rules  were  eftablifhed,  or  at  leaft  were 
i(  known  to  them,  what  had  they  to  di- 
"  reB  their  Genius •,  when  Rules  (to  them 
&f  at  leajij  did  not  exist  V* 

To 
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To  this  Queftion  'tis  hoped  the  Anfwer  C.  XII. 
will  hot  be  deemed  too  hardy,  mould  we 
aflert,  that  there  never  was  a  timf, 
when  Rules  did  not  exist;  that  they 
always  made  a  Fart  of  that  immutable 
Truth,  the  natural  object  of  every  pene- 
trating Genius ;  and  that,  if  at  that  early 
Greek  Period^  Syflems  of  Rules  were  not 
eftabHfhed,  those  great  and  sublime 
Authors  were  a  Rule  to  them- 
selves. They  may  be  faid  indeed  to 
have  excelled,  not  by  Art,  but  by  Na- 
ture ;  yet  by  a  Nature,  which  gave  birth 
to  the  perfection  of  Art. 

The  Cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  our  Shakspeare.  There  is 
hardly  any  thing  we  applaud,  among  his 

innumerable  beauties,  which  will  not  be 
found  JlriBly  conformable  to  the  Rules  of 
found  and  antient  Criticifm. 

That  this  is  true  with  refpeel:  to  his 

Characters   and   his   Sentiment,    is 

Q^  evident 
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Part  II.  evident  hence,  that,  in  explaining  thefe 
Rules,  we  have  fo  often  recurred  to  him 
for  Illuftrations*. 

Besides  Quotations  already  alleged,  we 
fubjoin  the  following  as  to  Character. 

When  Falstaff  and  his  fuitc  are  fo 
ignominioujly  routed,  and  the  fcuffle  is  by 
Faljlaff  fo  humor oujly  exaggerated  \  what 
can  be  more  natural  than  fuch  a  Narra- 
tive tofuch  a  Character,  diftinguifhed  for 
his  Humour,  and  withal  for  his  want  of 
Veracity  and  Courage  f? 

The  Sagacity  of  common  Poets  might 
not  perhaps  have  fuggefted  fo  good  a 
Narrative,  but  it  certainly  would  have 
fuggefted  fomething  of  the  kind,  and  'tis 
in  this  we  view  the  Effence  of  Dramatic 
Character,  which  is,  when  we  conjecture  what 


'*  See  before,  p.  55.  99.  108.  151.  161.  167.   185. 
196.  197.  224. 

f  See  Hen.  IV.  Part  2d, 

any 
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any  one  will  do  or  fay,  from  what  he  has    C.  XII. 
done  or  /aid  already  *. 

If  we  pals  from  Characters  (that  is 
to  fay  Manners)  to  Sentiment,  we 
have  already  given  Inftances  -f-,  and  yet 
we  mall  (iill  give  another. 

When  Rofmcrojfe  and  Gui/dernfemwa.it 
upon  Hamlet,  he  offers  them  a  Recorder 
or  Pipe,  and  defires  them  to  play — they 
reply,  they  cannot — He  repeats  his  Re- 
queft — they  anfwer,  they  have  never  learnt 
' — He  allures  them  nothing  was  fo  eafy— 
they  fill  decline. — Tis  then  he  tells  them 
with  difdain,  There  is  much  Mufc  in  this 
little  Organ,  and  yet  you  cannot  make  it 
fpeak-^-Do  you  think  I  am  eafier  to  be  plaid 
on,  than  a  Pipe?     Hamlet,  A&  III. 

This  I  call  an  elegant  Sample  of  Sen- 
timent,   taken  under  its    comprehenfive 

*  See  before,  p.  165,  &c.   t  See  before,  p.  173,  Sec. 

Q^2         Senfe, 
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Part  II.  Senfe*.  But  we  flop  not  here — We  con- 
fider  it  as  a  complete  inftance  of  Socra- 
tic  Reasoning,  tho'  'tis  probable  the 
Author  knew  nothing,  how  Socrates 
ufed  to  argue. 

To  explain — Xenophon  makes  Socra- 
tes reafon  as  follows  with  an  ambitious 
youth,  by  name  Euthydemus. 


"  'Tis  Jirange  (fays  he)  that  thofe  who 
1  defire  to  play  upon  the  Harp,  or  upon  the 
'  Flute,  or  to  ride  the  managed  Horfe, 
'  JJjould  not  think  t he mf elves  worth  notice, 
4  without  having  praclifed  under  the  beji 
i  Majlers — while  there  are  tltofe,  who  afpire 
'  to  the  governing  of  a  State,  and  can 
{  think  themfelves  completely  qualified,  tho' 
'  it  be  without  preparation  or  labour ." 
Xenoph.  Mem.  IV.  c.  2.  f.  6. 


*  See  before,  p.  173.  177. 


Aris- 
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Aristotle's  Illuftration  is  fimilar  in  C.  XII. 
his   reafoning    againft  Men,    chosen   by 
Lot  for  Magifirates.     'Tis  (fays  he)  as  if 
Wrejilers  were  to   be  appointed  by    Lot, 
and  not  thofe  that   are  able  to  wreftle:    ,    - 
or,  as  if  from   among  Sailors  we  were  to 
chufe  a  Pilot  by  Lot,  and  that  the  Man  so 
elected   were  to  navigate,   and  not    the 
Man   who    knew  the  bufinefs.      Rhetor. 
L.  II.  c.  20.  p.  94.  Edit.  Sylb. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than 
this  Mode  of  Reafoning.  The  PremifTes 
are  obvious  and  undeniable ;  the  Conclufion 
cogent  and  yet  unexpected.  It  is  a  fpecies 
of  that  Argumentation,  called  in  Dialectic 

'Eirocywy^,  or  INDUCTION. 

Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric  (as  above- 
quoted)  calls  fuch  Reafonings  t«  £««£«- 
Tutu,  the  Socratics;  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Poetics,  he  calls  them  the  ZcozpotTtxo) 

Xoyoi,    THE    SoCRATIC    DISCOURSES;    and 

Oj  Ho. 
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Partll.    Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  calls  them 

the  SoCRATICffi   CHARTS*. 


If  Truth  be  always  the  fame,  no  won- 
der Geniufes  jhould  co-incide,  and  that  too 
in  Philofophy  as  well  as  in  Criticifm. 

We  venture  to  add,  returning  to  Rules, 
that  if  there  be  any  things  in  Shakfpeare 
Objectionable  (and  who  is  hardy 
enough  to  deny  it  ?)  the  very  Objec- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Beauties,  are 
to  he  tried  by  the  same  Rules,  as  the 
fame  Plummet  alike  fhews,  both  what  is 
out  of  the  Perpendicular,  and  in  it ;  the 
fame  Ruler  alike  proves,  both  what  is 
crooked^  and  what  is  Jirait. 

We  cannot  admit,  that   Qeniuf&s*  thov 

prior  to  Syjiems,  were  prior  alfo  to  Ruks, 


*  See  a  moft  admirable  inftance  of  this  Induc- 
tion, quoted  by  Cicero  from  the  Socratic 
^chines.     Cic.  de  Invent,  £.ib.  I.  f -  5 1 . 

becaufe 
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becaufe  Rules  from  the  beginning  exifted  C.  XI I. 
in  their  own  Minds,  and  were  a  part  of 
that  immutable  Truth,  which  is  eternal 
and  every  where*.  Arifiotle  we  know 
did  not  form  Horner^  Sophocles,  and  'Euri- 
pides-, 'twas  Homer,  Sophocles^  and  Euri- 
pides, that  formed  Arijhtle, 

And  this  furely  mould  teach  us  to  pay 
attention  to  Rules,  in  as  much  as  they 
and  Genius  are  fo   reciprocally  connected, 


*  The  Author  thinks  it  fuperfluous,  to  panegyrize 
Truth  j  yet  in  favour  of  sound  and  rational 
Rules  (which  muft  be  founded  in  Truth%  or  they  are 
good  for  nothing)  he  ventures  to  quote  the  Stagirite 
himfelf.  *AXy$yi  dXrftii  oujc  ivcii^iToa  ivoivtixv  sivoct  hrs 
Sofcxv,  vr'  '  ctvlfyouriv—  It  is  not  pojjible  for  A  true 
Opinion,  or  a  true  contradictory  Propo- 
sition to  be  CONTRARY  TO  ANOTHER  TRUE  ONE. 
Ariflot.  De  Interpret,  c.  19.  p.  78. .  Edit.  Sylb. 

This  may  be  thus  illuftrated.     If  it  be  true,  that 

the  Time  and  Place  of  every  Drama  jhould  be  cir~ 

cumfcribed,    the  Contrary   cannot   be    true, 

that  its  Time  and  Place  need  not  to  be  circumfcribed. 

See  p.  125. 

Q^4  that 
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Part II.  that 'tis  Genius,  which  difcovers  Rules; 
and  then  Rules,  which  govern  Genius. 

'Tis  by  this  amicable  concurrence*  and 
by  this  alone,  that  every  Work  of  Art 
juflly  merits  Admiration,  and  is  rendered 
as  highly  perfect,  as  by  human  Power  it 
can  be  made*. 

But  we  have  now  (if  fuch  language 
may  be  allowed)  travelled  over  a  vaft  and 
mighty  Plain ;  or  (as  Virgil  better  ex- 
preffes  it) — * 

— 'immenfum  fpatio  confecimus  aquor. 

'Tis  not  however  improbable  that  fome 
intrepid  fpirit  may  demand  again  f ,   What 


*  This  is  &itlyf?ated,  and  decided  by  Horace.. 

Natura  jferet  laudabile  carmen,  an  Arte, 
Qucsftum  e/z.     Ego  nee Jiudium  fine  divite  vend, 
Nee  rude  quid  profit  video  ingenium  ;  alter ius  ftc 
Altera  pqfeit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice\ 

Art.  Poet.  v.  408,  &c. 

i  See  p.  107. 

avail 
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avail  thefe  fubtleties? —  Without  fo  much  C.XII. 
trouble ',  I  can  be  full  enough  pleafed.  — -  I 
know  what  I  like. — We  anfwer,  And 
fo  does  the  Carrion-  crow ',  that  feeds  upon  a 
Carcafe.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  know- 
ing what  we  like;  but  in  knowing  how 
to  like,  and  what  is  worth  liking. 
Till  thefe  Ends  are  obtained,  we  may 
admire  Durfey  before  Milton  -,  a  fmoaking 
Boor  of  Hemjkirk,  before  an  Apoftle  of 
Raphael. 

Now  as  to  the  knowing,  how  to  like, 
and  then  what  is  worth  liking,  the 
firft  of  thefe,  being  the  Object,  of  Critical 
Difquifition,  has  been  attempted  to  be 
{hewn  thro*  the  courfe  of  thefe  Inquiries. 

As  to  the  fecond,  what  is  worth 
our  liking,  this  is  befl:  known  by  flu- 
dying  the  beft  Authors,  beginning  from 
the  Greeks;  then  pafling  to  the  La- 
tins \    nor    on    any   account    excluding 

thofe 
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Part  II.  thofe,  who  have  excelled  among  the  Mo- 
derns. 

And  here,  if,  while  we  perufe  fome 
Author  of  high  rank,  we  perceive  we 
don't  inftantly  relifh.  him,  let  us  not  be 
difheartened — let  us  even  feign  a  Relijh, 
till  we  find  a  Reli/Jj  come.  A  morfel  per- 
haps pleafes  us  —  Let  us  cherifh  it  —  An- 
other Morfel^  ftrikes  us  —  let  us  cherifh 
this  alfo.  —  Let  us  thus  proceed,  and 
fteadily  perfevere,  till  we  find  we  can 
relifh,  not  Morjels,  but  Wholes  ;  and  feel 
that,  what  began  in  Fiction,  terminates 
in  Reality.  The  Film  being  in  this  man- 
ner removed,  we  mail  difcover  Beauties, 
which  we  never  imagined  ;  and  contemn 
for  Puerilities,  what  we  once  j 'oolifhly  ad- 
mired. 

One  thing  however  in  this  procefs  is 
indifpenfibly  required  :  we  are  on  no  account 

to 
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to  expert  that  fine  things  should  de-    C.  XII. 
scend   to  us;  our   taste,  if  poflible, 

MUST    BE   MADE   ASCEND  TO  THEM. 

This  is  the  Labour,  this  the  Work; 
there  is  Pleafure  in  the  Succefs,  and  Praife 
even  in  the  Attempt. 

This  Speculation  applies  not  to  Lite- 
rature only  :  it  applies  to  Mufic,  to 
Fainting,  and,  as  they  are  all  congenial, 
to  all  the  liberal  Arts.  We  fhould  in  each 
of  them  endeavour  to  inveftigate  what 
is  best,  and  there  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf )  there  to  fix  our  abode. 

By  only  feeking  and  perufing  what  is 
truly  excellent,  and  by  contemplating  al- 
ways this  and  this  alone*  the  Mind  in- 
ienfibly  becomes  accufiomed  to  it,  and 
finds  that  in  this  alone  it  can  acquiefce 
with  content.  It  happens  indeed  here,  a'S 
in  a  fubject  far  more  important,  I  mean 

in 
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Part  II.   in  a  moral  and  a  virtuous  Conduct.     If 

WE    CHUSE    THE    BEST    LlFE,    USE    WILL 
MAKE    IT    PLEASANT*. 

And  thus  having  gone  thro'  the  Sketch 
we  promifed,  (for  our  concife  manner  cannot 
be  called  any  thing  more)  we  here  finifh  t  h  e 
Second  Part  of  thefe  Inquiries,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our  original  Plan,  proceed  to 
the  Third  Part,  the  Taste  and 
Literature  of   the  Middle  Age. 


*    Ehs  j3iou  ot,pi<rov,   yaw  Js  dvlov  r\  irvvr'Qiix  zjoinirti, 
Plutarch.  Moral,   p.  602.  Edit.  Wolfii. 


End  of  the  Second  Part. 


